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LITTLE KATY AND JOLLY JIM. 



L 

THE DAKK ALLEY. 

One bright, cold Sunday afternoon Miss Murray 
started out for a long walk. She was going to her 
Sunday school, which was held in an old wooden 
building, in a very dirty and wicked part of New 
York. The room was long and nsurrow, fitted up 
with benches of all sizes and shapes. The walls 
were discoloured ; the ceiling covered with dark, ugly 
patches where the plaster had fallen down: the floor 
was full of rat-holes ; and the windows shook in every 
blast of wind, and let the rain come in at its pleasure 
in every storm. But the teachers and children of that 
school loved the old room dearly, if it was shabby, 
leaky and forlorn, for they had had many happy days 
there together. To be sure they were always talking 
of building a new room, but all the talks ended in 
" when we are rich enough," and that time had never 
come. They were still waiting for it, but waiting very 
patiently and happily. 

That cold Sunday afternoon, as Miss Murray walked 
quickly along the dirty streets through which she had 
to pass, she looked so sweet and pleasant that the 
little children she met all peeped up in her face and 
smiled as if she were a dear friend; and then she 
nodded back to them and said, '*Qood afternoon, 
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little rosy-cheeks," or something else that the children 
laughed to hear. 

She was passing the entrance to a dark alley when 
the SQund of voices made her pause. She looked in 
with those bright eyes of hers, and there she saw five 
children. She turned right round and went into the 
alley. A little girl about six years old was standing 
beside four boys, all much older than herself, who 
were playing marbles. She was a slender,'delicate- look - 
ing child, with big blue eyes, and long fair hair, which 
hung in tangled curls around a face which seemed 
never to have seen soap and water. She turned 
quickly as Miss Murray's figure darkened the little 
light which came in from the street ; and seeing a 
stranger so near her, drew back behind the largest of 
the four boys. "Look there, Jolly," said she, "look 
at that ^and lady." 

The big boy lifted his head and stared at Miss Mur- 
ray without speaking. 

" Do not be afraid of me," said the lady, smiling at 
the startled little girL " I came in here to see if you 
would like to go to a nice place to which I am going. 
There are a great many children there, and they have 
pretty pictures to look at, and books, and cards with 
sweet hymns on them ; and ladies and gentlemen tell 
the children stories, and they have a very pleasant 
time. Will you come ? " 

The big blue eyes were looking right up into Miss 
Murray's kind face, for the little girl had come slowly 
toward her, drawn by the sweetest voice which she 
had ever heard. And when the lady held out her 
hand, and said again, " WiU you come, blue eyes ? " 
the child clasped her dirty little fingers around hers 
at once. 

" Will you all come 1 " said Miss Murray; "we have 
room for aU." 

" Not I," answered one boy, " I don't want none of 
yer schoolin';" and another laughed saucily as he said, 
" We ain't pious folks, Bill, you and me." 
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The largest boy had not spoken. He still sat staring 
at the lady as n he wondered where she had come 
from. She looked too pure and good for that miser- 
able alley. 

" What do you say? will you come with us ?" and 
Miss Murray's bright eyes turned to him. 

"Well, no; guess not Guess I ain't fit" 

" Oh, yes, you look well enough. There are many 
veiy poor boys in our school Do come." 

"Yes, Jolly, coma I want you. Do let's go," and 
the little girl stretched out her hand and took hold of 
his ragged sleeva " Oh, please, Jolly, do come ; she's 
such a nice lady !" 

Jolly rose slowly to his feet, as if half inclined to 
yield. " Goin' to turn pious, Jolly f " said one of the 
other boys. 

"Mind yer bisness," answered Jolly, "and T 11 mind 
mina 1 11 turn priest, if I choose, 'tain't no affair of 
youm." 

The other boys laughed, but he turned away without 
noticing them fiurther, and f oUowed Miss Murray into 
the street 

"What is your name, little one?" and the lady 
looked down at the child who trotted along by her 
side as confidingly as if she had been an old friend. 

" My name ia Katy Kyan, and he 's Jolly Jim," and 
she threw back her head to show Miss Murray that 
"he" meant the big boy who followed them. 

" Jolly Jim ? That is a funny nama Why do you 
call him that ?" 

" 'Cause he 's always laughin' and makin' fun. He 's 
nice, I tell you," and the little thing turned to the boy, 
and catching his hand, drew him forward. " He 's my 
chum." 

Jolly laughed. "You're a big chum, ain't yer?" 
said he, "a mighty big chum for me !" 

" Is Katy your sister ? " asked Miss Murray. 

" No, she ain't nothin' to me ; but she's such a mite 
of a thmg, I look after her a bit The boys about here 
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tease her and fright her, 'cause she 's scarey-like ; so 
I kind o' look alter her, and don't let 'em come it 
over her." 

"Oh, yes," cried Katy, eagerly, "he's fust rate; and 
they 're all afraid of him. He 's big and strong, and 
real good to me, too. Oh, he's as good as pie. Did 
you ever taste pief she asked, looking curiously up 
into Miss Murray's face. 

" Yes, I have tasted it. Did you ever eat any 1 " 

" Oh, no, indeed ! But peoples says it's good. When 
I 'm a big woman I '11 go out to day's work, and the 
first money I get I '11 buy a pie for me and Jolly : 
won'tl, JoUyr' 

The boy laughed again, as the eager child, springing 
and dancing with excitement, looked up in his face 
with eyes full of love. " Maybe we '11 have a pie before 
that, Katy." 

"You mustn't buy it!" said Katy, "'cause it 
wouldn't be mine then. I must buy it for you. Don't 
you, now ; will you 1 " 

" Here we are " said Miss Murray, " come right up 
these stairs." She turned to JoUy, but he held back. 
" Come," she said, smiling at him. 

" No, I guess not ; I '11 come some other day." 

"No, come in now. You don't know how pleasant 

IS." 

" Yes, Jolly, do ; I 'm feared to go alone," pleaded 
little Katy. "The lady said we'd hear some nice 
stories. Heal, true stories? " she asked, peeping up at 
Miss Murray. 

" Yes, true stories," said the lady. " Come, Jolly, I 
will ask my brother to take you into his class. You 
will like him, I am sure; and besides, Katy wants 
you to take care of her." 

So Jolly went in with them to the shabby but 
pleasant room, where many children were already 
gathered. Miss Murray stopped at the door, and a 
gentleman who sat near with five or six boys around 
nim, rose and came toward her. He had just such a 
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bright^ pleasant face as hers ; the moment that Jolly 
saw him, he knew he must be her brother. 

** Well, Carrie," he said, " have you brought us some 
more little friends ?" 

" Yes, and I want you to take this one into your 
class," and she laid her hand on Jolly's shoulder. 
" He wants to hear some true stories, George. Will 
you tell him one?" 

** Certainly I will Come with me, my boy. I have 
a whole bench full of young fellows about your size, 
and they are idl fond of true stories." 



II. 

KATY IN SABBATH SCHOOL, 

Miss MuBBAY took Eaty's hand again and led her 
quite down to the other end of the room. Three or 
four little girls were seated on a bench beneath a 
window, and Miss Murray lifted her uj) beside them. 
In a few moments three more little girls came up. 
Katy looked around at them all, very ehyly at first, 
but after a while she began to smile at them, and then 
they smiled back at her, and one rosy-cheeked fthild 
sitting next her, put out her foot and whispered, 
" I 've got new shoes." 

Katy smiled and said, " Yes," very softly, and then 
the little girl said, ^^ My name is Jennie Blair ; what 
is your name 1 " 

Katy told her name, and from that time they were 
such good friends that you would have thougnt that 
they had known each other all their lives. Jennie 
tola Katy that she had had com-beef and rice-pudding 
for dinner, and asked her what she had, and when 
Kilty said, ** Nothin', only bread," Jennie's eyes filled 
with tears, and she turned to Miss Murray and said, 
*^ Oh, teacher ! this little girl don*t have meat and 
pad(ung on Sundays !" 
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Before Miss Murray could answer a bell rang, and 
the children all folded their hands and bowed their 
heads, and sat quite still, while a gentleman who stood 
in the middle of the room spoke for a few moments. 
Katy could not tell what it all meant. She had never 
heard any one pray before, and when she heard the 
gentleman say, "Our heavenly Father," she looked 
around to see if any one seemed to be listening to 
him ; but all the heads were bent except Jolly's, and 
he was staring around as if he were as much surprised 
as she. As Katy look^ back at the gentleman, she^ 
heard him say, " O Lord, we want every little girl and 
boy in this room to love Jesus ! " 

^'What is Jesus r' thought Katy. "I'U ask the 
lady." 

In a moment the gentleman said *'Amen," and 
then all the children mted their heads, and he began 
to read from a large book on a desk before him. Katy 
listened very attentively, for she heard that name 
"Jesus" again. The gentleman read about Jesus 
feeding a great many hungry people, and then about 
His giving a blind man his sight. After the reading 
was over, the children sang a hymn about this same 
Jesus. The hymn said : — 

*' I think when I read that sweet story of old, 
When Jesus was here among men, 
How He called little children Uke lambs to His fold, 
I should liked to have been with them then." 

Katy listened with wonder as the sweet words fell 
on her ear, "Who is Jesus?" she said to herself, 
" He must be nice and good, like Jolly." 

After the hjonn had been sung. Miss Murray took 
a book out of her pocket, and opening it, asked her 
scholars if they could tell her what the last Sabbath's 
lesson had been about. 

"Jesus blessing little children," answered Jennie 
Blair, quickly. 

Katy could restrain her curiosity no longer ; " Who 
is Jesus 1 " she said earnestly. " Is He a man ] " 
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" Have you never heard of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
Katy?" asked Miss Murray. 

"No, ma'am, I never did" 

"Nor of God, Katy r' 

" No, ma'am, said the child again. 

Miss Murray looked around on her class as she 
said, " What do you think of giving up our regular 
lesson for to-day^ while I tell this litUe girl about our 
dear Father in Heaven ? '' 

" Oh yes, ma'am ; do tell her," said Jennie ; and 
all the other girls said "yes," too. 

So Miss Murray pointed her finger up to the blue 
sky which they could see from the window behind 
them, and asked Katy if she knew who lived there. 

" I didn't know nooody lived there," said Katy. 

"Yes," said the lady, " God lives there. God is our 
Father in Heaven. He gave us this beautiful sun to 
shine on the earth ; He gave Katy those little feet on 
which she can run about, those blue eyes to see all the 
pretty things around her ; He gave her her hands to 
work for her ; He let her go to sleep and rest herself 
last night, and then woke her this morning, and ndade 
her well and strong to enjoy this beautiful day. He 
gave us all every good thing we have." 

"Did He give Jennie them new shoes 1" asked 
Katy, looking admiringly at the shining leather. 

" Yes," said Miss Murray. 

" He didn't give me none," and she thrust forward 
a pair of dirty little bare feet. 

" No, but perhaps He may some day. I think He 
will, because He loves little children." 

" Does He I" said Katy. " And does Jesus love 
children too?" 

" Yes, Jesus loves everybody, especially little people. 
Jesus Oirist is God's Son. Now listen to me, and I 
will teU you what He did for us all. God made all 
the people in the world, and put them here to love 
Him and to obey Him. But they grew very wicked ; 
they broke His laws, and would not love. Him, nor do 
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as He told them to do. Then God said that they 
should not come to live in the sky with their heavenly 
Father and His dear Son, but that they must go to a 
dreadful place called Hell, where they should never 
see Him, and where they would be very miserable and 
unhappy. 

"Then the Lord Jesus told His Father that if He 
would forgive the poor wicked people He would come 
down from His beautiful home m the sky and be 
punished in their place. And so He came. He left 
His dear Father, His sweet home, and all the good 
angels, and came down here, and was born a uttle 
baby. When He grew up He began to teach the 
wicked people about their Father in Heaven, but they 
did not love Him and they would not listen to Him. 
But He loved them all very dearly, and went about 
doing them good. He fed all that were hungry ; He 
cured the sick ; He made the blind to see ; and when 
little children came to Him He took them up in His 
arms and blessed them. And all this time He had 
no home, no place in which to lay His head. When 
night came and He was tired of teaching and working 
for the people, when He wanted to lie down and rest, 
He had no homa" 

Little Katy sat bending forward, her bright eyes 
fixed on the ladv'sface, her lips apart, her facefiushed, 
listening intently to every word. As Miss Murray 
said the second time, " He had no home," she clasped 
her hands together, saying in an eager, excited voice, 
** Oh, if I 'd been livin' then, and if I 'd been a big 
woman, and if I 'd had a grand big house of me own, 
wouldn't I have took Him in !" 

"I have no doubt you would, dear," said Miss 
Murray, clasping the brown fingers which now rested 
on her knee. "But if you cannot take Him into 
a grand house, you can do something else for 
Him." 

« What '11 1 do for Him 1 "* cried Katy, eagerly '* Oh, 
but I love Him; He's that good !" 
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" That is just what He wants, dear. He wants you 
to love Him ; to give your heart to Him." 

"How will I do that?" said the child. "Where 
is He? Tell me, tiU I go to Him." 

"You cannot go to Him now, little Katy • but do 
not look so disappointed. He is with His Father in 
the si^. Those wicked men who would not love 
Him, MUed Him. They nailed Him to the cross, and 
He died. Died for you, little Eaty, and for me. And 
then our heavenly Father took Him up to the sky 
once more, and He is there now, waiting for us. He 
has prepared a home for us where we shall be close 
beside Him, but we must wait until He is ready to 
take us." 

" But I 'd like to go now," said Katy, her blue eyes 
swimming in tears. "Ob, I'm awful mad with those 
wicked men as hurt Him ; and, oh, I want to see Him 
so bad !" and with a loud sob the child threw herself 
into Miss Murray's arms. 

" My dear little girl, when He is ready He will send 
for you. You can love Him here and pray to Him. 
You can tell Him how sorry you are that He was so 
cruelly treated, and how much you love Him for bear- 
ing all that pain for you. You cannot see Him, Katy; 
but He can see you. He looks right down on you 
from that blue sky, and sees your little face all wet 
with tears of love for Him. You have made His heart 
glad already, my child." 

Elaty's SODS had ceased, and now she lifted her 
head, and said, "You told me I could do something 
for Him. What 'U I be doin' ? " 

" He wants you to be a good little girl, Katy. He 
wants you always to speak the truth, never to take 
anything that does not belong to you, never to say a 
naughty word, and to be kind to every one you meet, 
even if they are not kind to you. If you do all that, 
you will make Jesus verv glad. And you must talk 
to Him every day. Tell Him all you want, and all 
your troubles. Tell Him you need a pair of shoes to 
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keep your little feet off the ice and snow ; tell Him 
everything, and beg Him to make vou a good child, 
and to take you up to His beautiful home when He is 
ready for you. He will always hear all you say. Al- 
though you cannot see Him nor hear Him speak. He 
will hear you." 

Little Katy looked ver^^ happy again as she glanced 
upinto her teacher^s face ; and when Miss Murray saicL 
"Will you try to be Hi^ good child, Katy?" she said 
eagerly, " Oh, yes, that I wilL I 'U never tell lies no 
more ; and I'll not say bad words to Mammy Betsy 
if she does beat me. I'll be right good, if the Lord 
Jesus '11 take me to His home by and by. Ain't He 
my Lord Jesus?" she whispered, drawing a little 
closer to Miss Murray. 

" Yes, my child, He is your Lord Jesus, your very 
own. May He make you truly His 1" 



III 

THE POCKET-HANDKEKCHIEF. 

We will leave Katy for a while and see what became 
of Jolly. Mr Murray gave him a seat with some five or 
six large boys on a long bench. Jolly's quick eyes 
noticed at once that these boys, although they were 
almost as poorly dressed as he, Jooked much more neat 
and clean. But for that he did not much care. He 
was quite used to dirt and did not mind it in the least, 
so that when, after looking around the class from boy 
to boy, he glanced at Mr Murray and caught his eye, 
he did not feel at all ashamed of his untidy appear- 
ance. 

Mr Murray had taken a great fancy to this forlorn- 
looking boy. He liked his Tooks. I do not mean that 
he liked to see the old pair of army trousers which, 
having been cut off at the ankle to make them short 
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enougb, now hung in tatters around his bare feet, nor 
the man's coat which hung loosely on his shoulders, 
and out of whose elbows his arms showed themselves 
Tmcovered by any shirt-sleeva Nor did he like to see 
such a mass of uncombed hair as that which covered 
Jolly's head and clustered on his brown forehead. I 
rather think it was Ms eyes that had caught Mr Mur- 
ray's attention. They^ were large black eyes, full of 
merriment and mischief to be sure, but you could not 
look at them without feeling that there was somewhere 
hidden away beneath Jolly's ragged old coat a warm, 
generous heart. But Mr Murray saw that he would 
have to go carefully to work to win that heart. It was 
covered up with a great deal which was much more dif- 
ficult to pierce throu^h^than the old coat : a life, four- 
teen years long, of sin" and miserjr had been almost 
enough to burn all the good out of it. 

So Mr Murray was very patient with him, and, to 
tell the truth. Jolly tried nis patience sorely. As he 
seated himself on the bench beside the other boys, 
his first thought had been, "Now I'll show these 
fellers some fun," and he tried to carry out his resolu- 
tion. But it did not work very weU. Mr Murray said 
nothing to him, and yet whenever he met his eye 
Jolly felt ashamed of himself, in spite of his efforts to 
appear unconcerned. But he persevered in his " fun," 
asne called it : making the oddest faces at the other 
boys, whispering, laughing, and jokmg, until at last a 
new thought struck him. 

Mr Murray's handkerchief was peeping out of his 
coat-pocket. Jolly's hand stole slowly and cautiously 
toward it. He did not mean to steal it ; not that he 
was an honest boy, for he was not — he had often taken 
that which did not belong to him, but this time he 
was bent merely on fun. His fingers were on the 
handkerchief, slowly and stealthily he drew it out : it 
was quite clear of the pocket, when suddenly Jolly's 
hand was seized and held as if in a vice. He looked 
at Mr Murray. To aU appearance his teacher did not 
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notice him, but went on talking to the other scholars 
without paying the slightest regard to him. ^ Jolly 
tried to twist ms hand out of that tight grasp, but it 
was of no use ; he onl^ pained himself without mak- 
ing the least impression upon the iron hand which 
held him. The other boys did not notice what was 
going on. They were all intent upon a story which 
Mr Murray was telling, and paid no attention to Jolly's 
uneasiness. By and by, finding all his efforts useless, 
the boy ceased to make any attempt to free himself, 
and sat quietly listening to the story. He had been 
perfectly still for nearly ten minutes, when the hold 
on his hand was suddenly loosed, and Mr Murray, turn- 
ing to him, saidj "Jolly, will you give me my handker- 
chief ] It has fallen on the noor.'' 

Jolly looked up. Mr Murray's eye's were fixed on 
his face ; there was no anger in them, but there was 
something there which Jolly did not dare to dis- 
obey. He picked up the handkerchief, meeting 
those grave eyes again, as he gave it into his teacher's 
hand. Mr Murray smiled and thanked him. The 
boy sat still for some moments longer; then he 
said abruptly, " Where's that true story you promised 
mer 

" I have been telling you a true story. You may 
not have heard its beginning, but I think that you Us- 
tened to the last part of it." 

"You don't mean that yam about the man what 
left a grand house in the sky to come down here to 
this mean place and be killed, so that men here could 
go to live in His house in the sky V* 

" Yes, that is a true story, Jolly." 

"Oh, look a-here, mister, that ain't fair," replied 
Jolly. " That '11 do well enough to tell little chaps, 
may DC ; but a feller that knows a thmg or two can't 
be took in that way, you know. Why, you might as 
well tell me that one o' them 'ere Fifth Avenue chaps 
had come over here and said that if I 'd go and live lu 
Aisfnehouae, and drive hia team^oad^foox his clothes, 
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and use his belongin's generally, he'd go over to the 
Eleventh Avenue and sleep in my stalL and wear these 
old duds of mine, and go without any dinner nine davs 
out of ten, and without any supper 'most every night 
in the year, and then in the end be hung like a traitor, 
all for a sudden fancy he'd took for me. Come on, 
now, that ain't fair ; you can't take me in like that, 
you know. Give us a true story." 

" I can give you no story," said Mr Murray, " which 
can compare with that in truth. Jesus Chnst came 
into the world to save sinners ! to die for you and for 
me, that we might have everlasting life in heaven. . 
That is God's truth." 

The boy looked up with a contemptuous smile as he 
said, saucily, '' You mean me to believe that ? What '11 
you stake on it V 

" I have staked my soul's salvation on it." 

Never in his life had Jolly heard such a deep, solemn 
voice as that in which those words were spoken. Mr 
Murray certainlv beUeved that wonderful story, if he 
did not. Could it be that such a man had ever lived 
as He of whom the teacher had told him 1 As he sat 
thinking about it, the bell rang again, and after the 
children had sang another hymn the school was dis- 
missed. As the boys passed out of the class, Jolly 
turned to follow them, but Mr Murray laid his hand 
on his shoulder, saying, *'Will you come back neict 
Sunday at two o'clock 1 " 

Had he forgotten the handkerchief ? Jolly looked 
up in his face to see. Mr Murray read the look as 
easily as if he had spoken. 

" We understand one another better than we did 
when you came into my class," he said. *' I think that 
we may be good friends yet Will you be here next 
Sunday r' 

" Yes, I guess so. But look a-here, mister ; I didn't 
go for to steal that handkercher; I'd a gin it back to 
yer if I'd got it." 

Mr Murray looked steadily into Tina e^e^. ''''W^^- 
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lieve you," lie said ; " I thiuk that you are telling the 
truth, and I mean to trust you in the future." 

The boy turned away without making any answer, 
but if his new friend could have looked into his heart, 
he would have seen pictured there the only two faces 
that JoHy had ever learned to love. One was a little, 
dirty, childish face, with deep blue eyes looking out 
from a mass of tangled curls ; the other was the grave 
face of a man, whose calm but searching eyes and 
kindly smile he had seen for the first time that Sab- 
bath afternoon. 

As Jolly reached the door of the room, Katy came 
springmg to him, the loy that was fiUing her Httle 
heart to overflowing bubbling up to her lips the mo- 
ment she saw him. 

"O Jolly," she said, as soon as they were in tLe 
street, " did they tell you about the Lord Jesus?" 

" I suppose that 's Him that the man called Jesus 
Christ," said the boy, thoughtfully. 

" Yes, the lady called hun Jesus Christ sometimes. 
And did the man tell you all about Him? Did he 
tell yoU how He left His Father and His beautiful 
home, where He had always everything He wanted? 
Yes, Jolly, the lady said so. He had everything He 
wanted. So He couldn't never have been hungry nor 
cold. He must always have had a nice warm fire, and 
all them good things. He left it all and came here, 
and men was bad to Him^ and killed Him, and now 
He lives with His Father m the sky again. And He 
did it all for us. Jolly, so we might go to live with 
Him. The lachr says He was punished instead of us ; 
just like you. Jolly, that day you put me behind you, 
and Mammy Betsy beat you instead of me, 'cause I 
eat the bread she put by for your supper ; but I was 
so hungered. Jolly, and I didn't know it was youm. 
That was just like Jesus. The lady says we was all 
bad and naughty, and didn't love Grod, and wouldn't 
mind Him a bit, and He was angry and said we 
shouldn't go to heaven, but must a^Tw^i-j^ stay here 
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and be cold and hungry, or go to a bad place. Then 
Jesus was so sorry, tliat He let Qod punish Him in- 
stead, and now He loves us, and He wants us to love 
Him, too. We will ; won't we, Jolly ?" 

She looked eagerly up into the do^'s face, but he 
did not answer. He could not yet beheve this strange 
story, of which he had never heard the like before. 
It might do for such little things as Katy, he thought, 
but he was too old to credit such an unlikely tale as 
that. But then Mr Murray was older and wiser tiian 
he, and he believed it. He had said that he had 
stskked his soul's salvation on it ; and although Jolly 
could not have explained what he had meant mr that, 
he felt awed whenever he recalled to himself Mr Mur- 
ray's solemn voice and manner. So he walked silently 
on, thinking more deeply than he had ever thought 
before ; and Katy danced along by his side, too tho- 
roughly happy in her new joy to notice that he had 
not answered her question. 



IV, 

JENNIE AND THE SHOES, 

Jennie Blaib had eaten her supper, and now she lay 
all cuddled up in a little heap on her mother's lap. 
She had been telling her about Katy, and the dear 
mother clasped the little girl closer and pressed her 
curly head to her breast, thanking God that her child, 
although not rich, was not a poor ragged orphan. 

Jennie had finished her story, and now lay looking 
steadily into the fire before which they were sitting, 
wondering whether the little girl who had no meat 
nor pudding on Sundays, had any fire to keep her 
warm. Tlien her eyes fell on her feet, in pretty new 
shoes, and she began to wonder whether Je&\]& ^rqn^^I 
fiend a pair to Katy or not. 
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not afford to buy them for her, but last night I re- 
membered that Aunt Mary sent those shoes to me for 
you after your little cousin died ; but you were too large 
to wear them. Now, as you say that Katy is smaller 
than you, I thought that they would do for her." 

Jennie looked very much disappointed. " I thought 
that (jk)d sent them," she said, in a grieved tone. 

" God did send them, darling. He put it into my 
heart to give them to Katy. But now the little mes- 
senger must jump up and be dressed. If my Jennie 
IB going to work for her dear Saviour, she must be 
ready to do His work early. She must let Katy have 
the warm shoes He has sent her, as soon as possible." 
Jennie's face brightened, and in a moment she was 
putting on her stockings and chatting merrily about 
Katy and her new shoes. 

If Jennie had not been warmly wrapped up, she 
might have suffered from her walk that morning. 
But her wadded cloak and snug worsted hood told 
the cold wind that it must not harni her ; and al- 
though it blew sharply over her face, and made her 
little nose ache some, she did not mind it, but trotted 
on by her mother's side, too happy to complain of 
anything. When they turned into the street in which 
Katy lived, and walked along, looking for the number 
which she had given Jennie, (for in their sudden 
i friendship Jennie had promised to come and see her,) 
Hrs Blair was almost sorry that she had brought her 
little girl into such a place. The street was very 
dirty; thin, starved-looking dogs and goats were 
turning over the refuse which had been thrown from 
the houses, looking for something to eat. Little chil- 
dren 'with old, haggard faces, were picking oyer the 
barrels of ashes for a few cinders, to make a miserable 
fire to warm their benumbed ^tv%«C3», '^V^ ^ssaai^ 
blinds of the forlorn houses -wct^ ^iaxv\sfiSi^W^^^ 
fartb, in the strong wind, ^\iie)Ji ^\3^^^^ ^\iKs:^^^^ 
throvLgli the loose boarda and\yco\Lca-w^^a^ ^_^^ 
For some time they wandetGdAx^ ?ysvo.acr«^> 
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to find the right number. Mrs Blair had just asked 
Jennie, for the second time, if she was quite sure that 
she had made no mistake, when the child sprang sud- 
denly forward, crying out, " There she is, mother ! 
There she is ! " and rushed up to a group of children 
gathered around a feeble little bonfire of sticks piled 
upon the snow. One of the children turned instantly 
on hearing Jennie's voice, and darted toward h^; but 
drew back shyly when she saw Mrs Blair. 

"That is only my mother,*' said Jennie, "come and 
see her. This is Katy Ryan, mother,'* and she dragged 
her new friend forward, in spite of her efforts to es- 
cape. 

But when Mrs Blair spoke to her, in her gentle, 
motherly voice, Katy lost ner fear, and looked up into 
the kind face, as if she felt that she had foimd still 
another good friend. 

"I have been looking for your house, but I could 
not find it,*' said Mrs Blair. 

" Come till I show yer," said Katy ; " 'tain't on the 
street ; it's back a bit." 

She ran on, with Jennie close beside her, until she 
reached an open lot, in which stood, far back in one 
corner, two small wooden shanties. She jumped 
down a couple of steps into a doorway without a door, 
and disappeared. Mta Blair tried to follow, but there 
was not one ray of light to guide her, all was dark as 
night in that wretched place ; so she stood still on the 
threshold holding Jennie's nand in hers. The little 
girl clung very tightly to her mother, for she was 
somewhat staitled to find herself in such utter dark- 
ness. Suddenly Katy's voice sounded in the gloom 
at a little distance from them. 

" Come this way, ma'am ; we live in the back-room. 
Maybe you'll have to feel along by the wall; it's 
pretty darksome, " 
It certainly was " pretty daxkaome -,"" \sv>l\.^ ^\.x<i'w3ci- 
nig^ out her hand, Mrs Blidr soon iowxw^ \\ife\«iJ^^xA 
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groping her way bv it, she led Jennie on toward the 
place from which the voice sounded. 

Oh, what a home for a child ! Mrs Blair was sorry 
that she had brought her own little girl into it, even 
for a moment. Even on that bright, sunshiny day 
there was scarcely light enough in the room to guide 
yoa«through it, small as it was. The panes of glass in 
the one window were covered with dirt and cobwebs 
wl^ch shut out the little light which might have 
glimmered down through them. A straw bed, with 
no covering upon it^ lay in one corner of the floor, 
which had not been swept for weeks ; a stove without 
a fire, a broken table and a trunk, were all the furni- 
ture of the room. 

An old woman who sat upon the side of the bed, 
looked up at the visitors when Katjr brought them in ; 
but she did not welcome them in any way; she 
scarcely appeared to see them. 

** Is this your mother, Katy 1 " asked Mrs Blair. 

" No, ma'am ; I ain't got no mother. That 's 
Mammy Betsy." 

" No," muttered the old woman, " she ain't got no 
mother. She's an alms-hus' child. I keep her for 
her board; 'taint much neither, not enough to find 
her, let alone the trouble she makes me with her 
arm." 

" What do you mean by the trouble she makes you 
with her arm 1 " 

" Why, she's got a big, ugly spot on her arm. She 's 
had it smce she was a wee thing of two years old. It 
spiles all her clothes, and it's a great plague with the 
sight of rags I have to use for it. But I've got a bit 
of a plaster on it now. A neighbor- woman gave it till 
me ; she says it'll dry it all up." 

" But are you sure it ought to be dried up T* asked 
Mrs BJair. "If it ia scrofula it ynlii mtikft V«t ^'et^ 
sick to heal it too suddenly " ^ 

''I don't: think it 'a nothirf ot XXvait ^«^i ^^^"^ ^ 
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willin' to resk it. I can't be bothered with it no 
longer." 

"Does it hurt you much, Katyl" whispered 
* Jennie. 

" Sometimes it pains very bad," said Katy. "Last 
night it kept me wakin' 'most all night, but I didn't 
mind it much ; will I tell you why ] " 

"Yes,teUme." 

"'Cause I thought if it did pain a good deal, I 
wasn't hurt so bad as Jesus. So I look^ up at my 
star and thought about Him. There 's just one place 
where I can see a bit of sky out of the window, and 
every ni^ht a star shines there ; I call it mine. Last 
night I thought Jesus was in that star, and it made 
me so glad ; and when my arm ached very hard I 'd 
keep sayin' * Jesus, dear Jesus,' over and over. By 
and by I asked Him to let my arm not hurt quite so 
bad, for I was so dreadful tired with the pain. I 
looked up at the star and said, ' Dear Jesus, who was 
hurted so bad for me, if you are there, please make 
my arm a little bit better, so I can go to sleep, 'cause 
I'm so tired!' He must have been there, 'cause 
pretty soon my arm got kind of pricky and heavy, 
and then I went to sleep and slept till momin'. " 

"Jennie, have you given Katy her shoes?" asked 
Mrs Blair. 

Jennie had been so much interested in Katy's arm 
that she had forgotten all about the bundle which she 
held in her hand. When she opened it now, Katy 
stood still in surprise. Were those fine things for her ? 
Those beautiful shoes? That warm, thick dress? 
Mrs Blair had found an old woollen dress which Jennie 
had outgrown, and she had given it to her for Katy. 
Jennie was deHghted with her surprise. 

" They 're for you, Katy ; they 're for you ! " she cried, ' 
caperinfi: about in her joy. 

, But Katy did not answer. She sV.oo^\oc?Kfli^^\.\isst 

nchea with eager eyes, and lier \\t.\i\e \i«£i^^ <3l^^^ 

^JSlitJjr together. *' Jesus sent them " ^Ve «aiA Ta.\»\a&\», 
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very softly. " The teacher said He would. Ain't He 
good 1 Oh, I do love Him ! ** 

Mrs Blair had been speaking to the old woman 
while the children talked together, and had made her 
promise to let Katy come regularly to the Sunday 
school on each Sabbath. "Indade," said Mammy 
Betsy, as Mrs Blair led Jennie from the room, closely 
foUowed by Katy, now walking proudly in ner new 
shoes-^" indade, I could not kape her if I would. 
She's just crazed about the school, and she talks of 
nothiu' else from mom till night." 



V. 

THE NEW HOME. 

Miss Mubbay had intended to go to see Katy before 
the next Sabbath came round ; but she was very busy, 
and as she saw Jennie, and was told by her how 
nicely the child had been provided for, she put off her 
visit until the next week. When the Sabbath came, 
she went over to the school, feeling very sure that the 
big blue eyes would be there before her. But she was 
mistaken. No little Katy was in her class when she 
went in, nor did she come at all; although Jennie 
Blair watched for her so eagerly that she could scarcely 
recite her lessons. 

Miss Murray felt very anxious lest the stray lamb 
was lost again. She thought that the old woman 
might have sold the shoes, and Katy was ashamed to 
come without them ; or that Jolly Jim had made up 
his mind not to return, and had prevented her from 
coming. A moment after this thought had passed 
througn her mind she was sorry ; she felt tbafc ^\>l<^ 
had been nnjuat to the poor boy , ioT, «*& ^"^ \?qx?cv^^ 
to leave the room, some one toudcied "i^et «tisx,^»x^^ 

rough voice said, " I say, miasua, \ie»jn!X» ^o\x ^^^ 

Byan's teacher i" 
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" Yes," said Miss Murray quickly, as she recognised 
Jolly Jim's face* "Is anything wrong with Katy? Why 
is she not here?" 

" She 's awful sick, and she wants yer. I told her 
I'd bring yer along with me, if you'd come. Will 
yerl" 

" Certainly I will Wait until I speak to my bro- 
ther ; I would like him to go with us." 

Katy's home was so near the school that Miss Mur- 
ray did not have time to learn much about her from 
Jolly before they reached the place ; but she learned 
enough to make her sure that the poor little child was 
very ill and very badly cared for. 

" Katy says," said Jolly, speaking in a voice which 
was even more gruff than usual from his effort to hide 
his grief — "Katy says it's that black plaster that 
Mammy Betsy put on her arm. The lady as come 
with the little gal as brought the shoes told her it 
would make her sick, but Mammy wouldn't beliete 
it ; and she flogged Katy for telling it, the ugly old 
thing ! But I believe it 's lust that ; for she 's been so 
hot o' nights, and so restless and onaisy ever since 
she put it on." 

We need not describe Katy's home again. My little 
readers saw it when they went there with Jennie and 
her mother. Miss Murray's heart ached for the poor 
child, as, picking her way over the broken floor, she 
crossed the room to the comer in which she lay, with 
Mammy Betsy beside her in a heavy, drunken sleep. 
Miss Murray bent over the child, and laid her cool 
hand on her hot forehead. Katy looked up into her 
face. For a moment the great blue eyes rested won- 
deringly on the lady, and then with a glad cry she 
lifted her arm and threw it around her neck. 

"Do you know me, Katy?" asked Miss Murray. 

" 'Deed I do. You 're tke lad^ aa told about Jesus." 
''Do you love Him, Katy V 

'^Oh, yea. And He sent tlcie ^"ia-o^^ tQo,\aai?cssv\^ 
^e did Look there I" 
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Miss Murray looked up, and through a spot in the 
window which Jolly had rubbed clean, in order that 
E^ty might see through it more easily, she saw a tiny 
spot of blue sky. 

" That *s my fittle speck of heaven," said the child ; 
" and every night Jesus comes there in a star, and I 
talk to Him, like you told me to. And when I 'm cold 
it makes me feel warm inside to look up and know 
H^'s there. Don't He never come down nere to see 
little sick girls?" 

"No, darling; but He takes little sick girls up to 
see Him." 

" I guess He '11 take me soon ; won't He, ma'am 1 " 

"O Katy, don't !" said jolly's gruff voice ; and then 
the boy^s head dropped on the bed beside which he 
was sitting. 

** Poor Jolly, he don't want his chum to leave him. 
But I 'm so tired, Jolly, and it '11 be so nice to rest in 
Jesus' arms. Miss Murray says He takes the littlq 
children right up in His arms. I '11 put my head on 
His shoulder like I did on yours last night, and go to 
sleep* Oh, won't it be nice to go to sleep ! It *s long 
since I had a good sleep, ain't it, Jolly 1 So long, so 
long, so long!" 

"There!" exclaimed the boy^ lifting his head j 
" she *s a^oin' to get cra^ again* That 's the way she 
alius begms, with repeatin' of things over and over." 

And so it proved. In a few moments the little 
hsuids were tossing wildly about ; the blue eyes were 
wandering restlesdy from one face to another, without 
knowing any ; and the curly head rolled uneasily on 
its hard bed. Miss Murray rested the poor little nead 
on her arm ; her brother sent Jolly for a good doctor 
whom he knew, and there they sat watching beside 
the child| as she moaned and tossed on lx&\ \^^\.^\s&^ 
bed. 

Jolly was Dot long in bringing \i\ift ^ocX.o"t. ^^^"^ ?^ 
he ran up the steps of his lio\xae,\ife ^«^ ^ ^%^lv 
ap to the 8ide-walky and, runnirig do^^ ^w^swrn^x^fc^^^ 
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uj) a little slip which Mr Murray had given him, and 
said, "Please, sir, bean't this the doctor ]" 

" Yes, I am a doctor ; what of that ? " asked the 
gentleman, rather roughly, for he did not particularly 
like Jolly's ragged looks. 

"Please, sir, Mr Murray sent me with this.'* 

The doctor took the paper, looked at it a moment, 
then turned to Jolly again, and eyed him very closely, 
"Are you this little girl's brother 1" he said, in the 
same sharp voice in which he had spoken befora 

" No, sir," said Jolly ; "I ain't nothin' to her ; but 
she *s all I 've got in the world." 

The doctor said no more, but motioning to the boy 
to jump into the gig, sprang in after him and drove 
off. 

" Here 's the place, sir," said Jolly ; "right up across 
that 'ere lot." 

The doctor reined up his horse. " I know that I 
can trust you with my carriage," he said, looking fiili 
into the boy's face. 

"'Deed you may, sir," replied Jolly ; and the doctor 
left him, feeling perfectly easy as to the safety of his 
horse and gig. 

As he stumbled in at the crazv entrance of the old 
house, a door opened at the further end of the passage, 
and Mr Murray came out, holding in his hand a little 
end of candle. 

" Why did you send for me to come to such a hole 
as this f " said the doctor, in his gruffest voice. 

" Come in, and I will show you why," answered Mr 
Murray^ and going into the room, he held the light 
so that it fell on the face of the child upon the bed. 

The doctor took one of the burning little hands in 
his, looked carefully into the flushed face and wander- 
ing eyes, then, suddenly raising his head, said, " She 
must not stay in this hole ; a\ife Tci'v\s\.\ife ^.^kan up to 
MrsJIines'." 
''But the woman," said Miaa ^\xrcM\ ''^c^^V^ 
^^e win not let her go." 
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"What woman? — ^that creature there? I think I 
shall not ask her. Don't trouble your head about her, 
my dear. If she makes me any trouble, I will teach 
her a lesson in taking care of cmldren, which she will 
not soon forget. Just go out to the gig, George, and 
bring in my blanket from under the seat, while Carrie 
and I get the child ready." 

As soon as Mr Murray had gone out, the doctor 
crossed the room, and took down from a nail in the 
wall an old ragged shawl. Then he came back to the 
bed J and any stranger who had heard him speaking 
in his loud, rough way, would have wondered to see 
him, as he knelt on the floor, tenderly covering the 
sick child with the shawl, his large, strong hands 
touched her so softly ; and when Mr Murray came in 
with the blanket, the doctor wrapped it all round her, 
and,.lif1ing her in his arms, said, ^^Poor little lamb, 
poor little lamb ; now she shall go to a real home." 

Tliey all went out to the street together, leaving old 
Mammy Betsy still sleeping heavily. 

" Now, George, put Carrie into the gig, and give 
this poor little mite to her to hold, and then jump in 
and drive slowly to Mrs Hines'. I will run round 
and let her know that she is to have another nurs- 
Ung." 

Just as Mr Murray was lifting Katy into his sister's 
arms, Jolly sprang to his side and laid his hand on 
him. The ooy had been standing quietly at the 
horse's head, and they had all been so much interested 
in Klaty that they haa forgotten him. "What are you 
doiu' with Katy?" he exclaimed, angrily. "I ain't 
agoin' to have her took away ! " 

"Tut. tut, boy," said the doctor ; " we '11 take good 
care of ner." 

" But yer shan't have her," persisted Jolly ; " ain't 
I took care of her ever since she 'waa ^,\i?iX^^\ ^\i^ 
yer I won't have her took away " » 

''Can you not trust her wit\i m^, 5o\Vj V' «a:x\^^^^ 
Murray's gentle voice. " She mM Aie M ^^ \^^^^'^ 
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here, and so we want to take her to a better home, 
where she may, perhaps, get well" 

" Will I ever get to see her ] " asked the boy, more 
quietly. 

** Certainly, you shall. Doctor Allen, why can you 
not take him around with you, and let mm see where 
we mean to leave Katy V* 

"All right," said the doctor. "Come on, then, 
youngster, George, do you drive slow and steady; 
she must not be jarred.** 

They went quickly down the street, turned the 
corner, and walking up a block or two, stopped at a 
small frame house, painted white. "You wait here 
for the carriage, wnile I go in," said the doctor; and 
running up the steps, he gave the bell a violent puU. 

" I thought it must be you, doctor,'* said a woman's 
voice, as the door opened almost immediately ; " no 
one else rings my bell like that." 

She was a pleasant-looking woman. Jolly thought, 
as he caught sight of her for a moment. She looked 
so neat and comfortable in her brown merino dress, 
with a shawl thrown over her shoulders, and a white 
muslin cap covering her gray hair, Could it be that 
the doctor meant to put Katy into her care 1 Was 
she to live in such a nice house as that ? Jolly scarcely 
believed it possible ; and while he was standing think- 
ing about it, Mr Murray drove up. Before he had 
time to spring out of the carriage, the door was opened 
again, and the pleasant-faced woman came out with 
the doctor. 

"You are ready for us, I suppose, Mrs Hines?" said 
Mr Murray. 




to 

as Mr Murray laid the bundle wrapped 
blanket in her arms — " the poor baby, won't we nurse 
^er up, and make her well I Poot \i\.\\fe ^<eax V* 
€/oJljr did not feel mucli aixaid to Uxsafc Vet ^Vcc^V^ 
Meard her voice) and when Mi "NLvxrcM ^^^"^ ^"^^ '^'^^^ 
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the house, and leading him into the kitchen, told him 
to wait there until he came to him, he sat down very 
contentedly, watching the movements of an Irish girl 
who was washing dishes at the table. By and by Mr 
Murray came back and told him that he might go up 
and see ELaty. 

Never in his life had Jolly seen such a room as that 
into which he was led. It was very plain ; there was 
a common carpet on the floor, and wtiite muslin cur- 
tains in the wmdows, and the furniture was made of 
cherry-wood ; but it was so neat and bright There 
was not a speck on the windows, and the curtains and 
the counterpane on the bed were as white as new- 
fallen snow. 

Was that Katy 1 That little child with such a pure 
white face, with her hair brushed smoothly back irom 
her forehead, lying there in that sweet, clean bed so 

f)eacefully ? Jolly felt almost afraid to look at her, 
est she might suddenly vanish from his sight. He 
stood still at the door, feeling himself unfit to be in 
such a place. 

"Gk) in. Jolly," said Mr Murray ; "see if she will 
know you." 

They had brought Katy in; had washed her and 
dressed her in a little night-gown, and put her to 
bed without rousing her from the stupor into which 
she had fallen. Her eyes were wide open, but she had 
not seemed to see or notice anything. Jolly went up 
to the bed and stood beside it She stared at him, 
but did not speak. 

" Say something to her," said the doctor. 

The boy bent over the bed. " Katy, speak to your 
old JoUy.^' 

The cnild looked at him a moment, then lifting her 
wasted arm, she put it around his neck, saying, "Jolly 's 
my chum." 

She lay so for a minute, then she toviOtie^ V\^ \»sy^ 

with her hand, said as he looked up, poSiA^^^wiX^'t'^^ 

window up to the sky, which waa uo^ \st\!^^» ^^^^ 
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stars, ** Look, Jolly," she said, " my heaven 's got 

bigger." 
" You 're in a fust rate place, Katy," said Jolly. " Do 

yer see how gay it is 1" 
•* Yes, I see," said Katy ; " aint it nice ] " 
" Do yer know who fetched you here ]*' 
" Yes," said the child ; " my Jesus fetched me. He 

does everything ; oh, but He's good !" 
She closed her eyes, and when she opened them 

again she did not know him. Mrs Hines came out of 

the room after him, as Mr Murray led him away. 

" Listen to me a minute, JoUy," she said ; " I want 

you to come here every day to see your little girl. 

We '11 have her bright and well yet, please God. I'll 

do all I can for her, the little dear." 
" Thank you, hearty, ma'am :" said Jolly : "I'll be 

back in the mornin'." 



VL 
NEW CLOTHEa 



Mrs Hines had just seated herself with her sewing, 
beside Katy's bed, early the next morning, wbeu 
Peggy, her maid-of-all-work, put her head in at the 
door, and said, softly. "If you please, ma'am, there's 
a boy below-stairs wno wants to see the little girL 
He says he's the one that came yesterday, but he 
looks different like to me." 

Mrs Hines went out and looked over the banisters, 

down into the lower hall. There stood Jolly himself. 

but as Peggy had said, "he looked very different like.'^ 

His face and hands had been scrubbed until they 

fairly ahone with soap and water ; his hair was cut 

short and combed, smootli, and 3XV.\i«>0L^ \i\&i%at were 

still bare, and purpled wit\i waAkiwa oil ^ik^ wJ^^ «w5w^ 

they were as clean as his haads. ma ^^\>a«^^«t^'^iaa 
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same that he had worn when Mrs Hines saw him the 
day before, but a large patch had been roughly sewn 
over the worst rent, and the smaller holes nad been 
caught together with coarse thread. Katy's nurse was 
glad to see that the poor fellow had been trjdng to 
make himself look a httle more decent, and it was in 
a very kind voice that she told him that he mi^ht 
come up-stairs. Jolly came up very softly, and his 
anxious eyes asked for news of Katy, even before he 
had time to speak. 

" She is quiet now," said Mrs Hines, ** and I think 
that she will know you. How nicely you look. Who 
has fixed you so ? " 

" A woman what lives in the same house with Katy. 
I told her last night I'd go to the gas-house and pick 
her a big basket of coke, if she'd sew up mv duds and 
cut my hair; so she said she'd trade, and she done 
'em pretty good. But I've got to step careful, or I'll 
go through again; they're awful rotten." 

'^ What maae you think of asking her ) " said Mrs 
Hines. 

" The sight of that 'ere room," replied Jolly. " I 
couldn't go awalking over them flowers on the carpet 
with my dirty feet ; and Katy looked so white, I was 
afeared to come nigh her, and me lookin' like such a 
ragamuffin." 

" That was right. Jolly ; now come in quietly and 
see if she will know you. 

There was no doubt whether she recognised him, 
but when the little thin hand tried to reach out toward 
him, it fell helplessly on the bed. 

" Yer know old Jolly, don't yer, Katy 1" whispered 
the boy. 

" Yes," she said, in a very faint, weak voice ; '* but 
what made you leave me so long? I \sas wantin' 
you." 

^^Bat the lady takes good caie oi '^ct^'^^ii^ir 

'' Yes, she's real nice ; but 1 n^«dX. m^ o^tv^^^^I ^"^ 
bad" 
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" You shall have your own Jolly every day, Katy," 
said Mrs Hines/* if you will lie still when he is here, 
and not talk. We must keep you very quiet for a few 
days, if ^ e want to make you welL" 

The tears had filled Katy's eyes when she spoke, but 
she looked up with a smile when Mrs Hines said this, 
and holding Jolly's hand in hers, seemed to fall 
asleep. 

Pretty. soon the doctor came in. He nodded kindly 
to Jolly, and leaned over the bed to look at the little 
girL After a moment he laid his hand on her head. 
" I want some ice-water here," he said, in his quick 
way, to Mrs Hines. " Her head must be cooled. 

" Is she in much danger ?" asked Mrs Hines, when 
she came back, bringing a basin with some ice-water, 
and some thin linen cloths. 

"She is in the greatest danger," said the doctor. 
" The crisis is approaching. Twelve hours from now 
will probably decide whether she will live or die, and 
her chance for life is fearfully smalL" 

" Why, she seemed so quiet, doctor, I thought she 
was doing rather nicely." 

" She won't be quiet long. Put your hand on her 
he^ and feel the heat of it I must go now, but I 
will be in again in an hour's time; until then keep her 
head well wet with cold water." 

Almost before he had finished speaking, the doctor 
was out of the room, and Mrs Hines, with a very 
troubled face, began to lay the cold cloths on Katy's 
head. As she turned away from the bed, Jolly came 
up close to her. 

" What did he rn^an by that V* said he, in a low 
voice. "What's a crisis?" 

" It is the time when the disease takes a turn for 

better or worse. Jolly. Katy is verj; ill, her fever is 

rejy Mghf and the doctor thinks it will be higher still 

before long, and then it will ciiaBg^. '^exW^'^ %hfi will 

be better then/* 

''And if she don't get better, V^ ^"icife V' ^^1 
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hesitated, he could not ask the question which was on 
his lips. 

Mrs nines laid her hand on his shoulder and said 
very gently, " Katy is in God's hands, Jolly, and you 
must try to remember that He loves you both. Tell 
Him how much you love her, and ask Him to let her 
be well again. I will ask Him too.'' 

The boy did not answer, and after a moment Mrs 
Hines said. " Mr Murray told me to send you down to 
his office tnis morning. I think that you had better 
go now, and come back here when he has done with 
you. You may be wanted by and by, and Katy does 
not need you now. Here is a bit of paper with Mr 
Murray's direction on it; you will easily find the 
place." 

JoUy'took the paper and turned away, but he went 
very unwillingly, and before he reached the stairs he 
turned back. " If Katy — " he hesitated, and then 
began again. "If Katy should " 

*' I know what you mean," said Mrs Hines, as he 
paused again, " if Katy should not get well — what 
then, my boy f 

" Could I get staym* with her till— till " 

"Until the Saviour takes her home?" said Mrs 
Hines gently. " Yes, certainly, you shall. Come back 
when Mr Murray can spare you, and you shall stay 
here until our heavenly Father snows us what is for 
our little Katy's best good." 

If Jolly's heart had not been so heavy, he would 
have enjoyed his journey down town immensely. Mrs 
Hines haa ^ven him five cents, and told him that he 
had better ride to Mr Murray's oflSce. It was the first 
time in his life that he had been on a car, or that he 
had had any better ride than he could obtain by jump- 
ing on the steps of an omnibus or an ice-cart. But this 
morning, although the sun shoiift bii^XX:^^ ^icl^j.'Os^'^ 
gsuly dressed people around Inm a\\ VocJ&fc^ ^^^-aa^ 
and bappy, poor JoUy could emo^ ncsXXxet 'Odl'^ ^^^ 
the sunshine, nor anything tkat \ie s».nsi iiooxsJ^ 'casa 
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He could think of nothing but Katy and the doctor's 
terrible words, " Her chance for life is fearfully smalL" 
Many faces looked kindly at him, poor and ragged as 
he was, as he sat in his comer, so quiet and still, for 
every one around him could see that his heart was 
very full, for his lips would tremble and his eyes sud- 
denly fill with tears, although he tried bravely to keep 
them back. 

By and by the car reached the street to which he 
had been directed, and he soon found his way to the 
ofBce. Mr Murray was as much pleased as Mrs Hines 
had been by the change in his appearance, but he soon 
saw that Jollv cared but little for his praises, his mind 
was so entirely taken up with other thoughts, and of 
course he was not long in guessing what the trouble 
was. 

" How is Katy this morning V he asked. 

"Oh, she's terrible bad, sir. I was to Miss Hines' 
this morning, and the doctor was there. He says that 
somethin* 's comin'. Miss Hines says he means that 
Katy '11 get worser, and then she '11 get better, or she 'U 
— she'U ^" 

" Yes, I understand," said Mr Murray. 

" We must hope and pray that she may be better ; 
but we must try to beheve. Jolly, that God knows 
what is best for her. You can trust Him, can't you, 
my boy?" 

"No," said Jolly, sharply; "I don't know what 
yer mean by trustin' Him, when yer say He can make 
her well if He likes, and yet He won't. If He can, 
why don't He 1 What makes Him take away all a 
feller's got in the world ? Miss Hines said He loved 
both on us; if He does, why don't He maJ^e her 
welir' 

" Perhaps He will. Jolly ; but we cannot tell. God 
does not always let us know why He makes us suffer, 
but it Is always for our good, da \& \.T3*\Tvg» ^^\s. -^ety 
sorely, J know, my poor "boy, WV. 'jwx tsv»&\. Njtj Vi 
trust in Bis Jove." 
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" I can't, and you couldn't neither," replied Jolly, in 
the same fierce tone. " Perhaps yer could, even if He 
did come and kill off one of your people, 'cause yer 
ain't got only one. Yer told us t'other day yer had a 
father and a mother, and two brothers, oeside that 
sister of youm; but supposin' yer had nothin' but one 
little gal 1 Supposin* when yer was tired and cold 
and hungry, she was rest and fire and food to yer. 
Supposin' when yer got sick of bein' knocked round, 
and Jivin' in the streets like a dog, and wished yer was 
dead, she come to yer and put her bits of arms about 
yer neck and told 3rer not to say so, 'cause she couldn't 
never live along without yer. Supposin' you'd took 
care of her since she was a babby, and either one of 
yer was all t'other had to love in all the world, would 
yer give her up then 1 Would yer trust God, as yer 
say, when He tried to take her away from yer ? " 

Mr Murray listened very quietly to the poor boy. 
while he said all this in a half -angry, half -mournful 
voice ; when he had finished, he Laid his hand on his 
shoulder and said, very gently, "I think that I should 
still try to trust Him, Jolly ; because I should remem- 
ber that the Lord Jesus was once just as lonely and 
sorrowful as I, and that He left His happy home in 
heaven and came here to live a miserable me, a life as 
homeless and loveless as yours has been, and to die an 
agonising death for me. Did He not show His love 
then, Jofly 1 Could He do more to prove it to you 
and to me than He has done 1 " 

Jolly did iDot answer. Mr Murray had led him 
from the ofSce into a little private room of his own. 
and they had been quite alone. He turned around 
now and locked the door, and coming back to the 
boy*s side, said, **Let us kneel down here and ask 
God to spare your little girl to you." 

Jolly knelt beside his friend, mote m ^^^\'sw5fc \r> 
Mm than from any wish to pray. 'B.e «»cax^^ ^5sA'st- 
stoodyet what prayer waa, tor aM[iO\x^\i \i5sXX» "^^J 
simple faith ancTjove had Aone aoiaet\iva^^^ es^«^^^ 
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his dark mind, he was still very ignorant But as he 
listened to Mr Murray's voice, speaking to God as if 
He were indeed a dear friend, he began to feel very 
differently. Mr Murray seemed to be telling God all 
about him. He told Him what a wretched me he had 
led, how little Katy was the only comfort and joy he 
had, and he begged Him to spare her to him, and to 
raise her up again to life and health. He seemed not 
only to feel all Jolly's grief and trouble himself, but 
to expect God to do the same. And then he prayed 
that God would show Himself to the poor boy as a 
kind and loving Father, ready to help and to comfort 
him, even if He should see it wisest and best to take 
little Katy home to Himself. 

Jolly rose from his knees comforted. He could not 
tell why. There was one thing he felt veiy sure of, 
and that was that Mr Murray was his friend; ana 
there was another thing that he was almjost sure of, 
and that was that God was his friend too. If Mr 
Murray had asked him then if he could trust Katy to 
God's love, he might not have been ready to say Yes, 
but he would not have answered No, in such an angry, 
defiant tone as that in which he had spoken before. 

" And now," said Mr Murray, as he unlocked the 
door, "I know that you are in a hurry to go back to 
Mrs Hines, so I will go out with you at once. I am 
very glad to see that you have tried to patch up those 
old clothes, but they look rather forlorn yet, and I 
think that we must try to make you a little mor^ 
comfortable. There is a store near here;where I think 
we can obtain what you need. Let us go and see." 

You would hardly have recognised Jolly when he 

came out of that store half-an-hour after. Mr Murray 

had him fitted with a pair of strong shoes, and the 

boy scarcely knew himself when he walked out of the 

out£tter*8 shop dressed in co«c^ft Wt comfortable 

clotheSf with a black cloth, cap tatoci^ \)afc^%Rfc '^VSJafc 

^ged hat which had beiote pieite^Ti^^^ ^J^ ^^^«t \aA 

-aead. 
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"Never mind those/' said Mr Murray, as Jolly 
stooped to gather together the ragged clothes he had 
taken ofl^ Mr Gray will see that they are disposed 
of ; you need have nothing further to do with them. 
You have thrown off the old clothes and the old life 
together, I hope. Let us have no remainder of 
either." 

Jolly did not exactly understand what his frieud 
meant, but he was quite willing to give himself up to 
his guidance, and followed him from the store very 
contentedly. 



VII. 

GOOD NEWS FOR JOLLY. 

If Peggy had been surprised by the change in Jolly's 
looks in the morning, she was still more astonished 
when he came back to the house about three hours 
after he had left it. 

"Why," she exclaimed, when she opened the door 
for him, " and who has been dressing you up so fine 
as that, I 'd like to know 1 " 

"Mr Murray," said Jolly, looking down with a 
pleased air at nis new clothes. 

" Well, he is a born gentleman, now ; isn't he 1 I 'U 
just say that for him. You look as handsome as him- 
self, pretty nigh, so you do." 

"How's Katy gettin' on?" asked Jolly, cutting 
short her praises. 

Peggy's face changed at once, and she answered 
sadly: "Ah! she's very bad, poor dear: they'll aU 
be glad to know you 're here, for she 's been crying 
after you these two hours past. '^^IyX* ^\a5^'C^Y'%^«^ 
Mrs Mines shall you go up." 

Bat Jolly did not wait. T\ie iie^^ >i>c^'aJ^ ^^Vs^»« 
been crying for him was euo\x^\i, «xA \i^'^^^^ ^^"^ 
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had done speaking, he had sprung up-stairs three steps 

at a time. Before he had reached tne room, he heard 

|: Katj^'s voice calling him to come to her, and without 

! waiting to knock at the door, he rushed in and ran 

toward her. 
, " Softly, softly," said the old doctor, who stood at 

the foot of the bed with Miss Murray beside him ; 
! " speak very gently/' 

Jolly bent over the bed and spoke to her, but ELaty 
did not notice him. In vain he called her his " little 
i gal " his ** darlin' Katy ;" 'she did not seem to hear, 

' ana still the feeble voice rang out its wailing cry, " O 

I Jolly, Jolly ; I want my Jolly," as sadly as ever. 

! Again and again he begged her to look at him, to 

' speak to him ; but she would not, and poor Jolly's 

, voice was growing almost as sad in its jbone jas her 

own, when suddenly a thought seemed to strike him. 
' " It 's these fine clothes, he exclaimed, starting to 

I his feet and hastily throwing off his new jacket ; *' she 

ain't never seen me decent." 
I Neither had Katy ever seen him in so comfortable 

a garment as the red flannel shirt in which he now 
appeared ; but he looked more like the old Jolly in 
tnat than he had done in his gray cloth jacket ; and 
I probably his idea was the true one, for when he leaned 

over Katy once more and told her to look up and see 
her old chum, the blue eyes which had wandered so 
restlesslv from one to another fixed themselves on his 
face with a sharp, searching look. 

'* Don't yer know me, Katy, darlin','' he said, very 
softly ; " don't yer know Jolly ? " 

She stared at him without answering, but she did 
not crv out as she had done ; and after a while she 
lifted her little thin hand and tried to touch his face. 
He took it in his own big hand and kissed it, and 
then asked her again if she knew him. 
^' Yes/' she said, feebly, "it,'a tk^ o\^ ^\Msi\\k\!^ 
wliat made them take you away '^'^ 
^^22iey didn't take me away, IS.^'ty . \^^ ^Qf^^ 



fg 
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Mr Murray; but I'm come back now, and I won't 
never leave you again." 

" No, don t never leave me ; 'cause then bad peoples 
comes. Look at all them bad ones there," and she 
pointed to the foot of the bed where the doctor was 
standing with Miss Murray and Mrs Hines. " That *s 
the way they comes when you go away, and Mammy 
Betsy comes too ; you musn't leave me no more." 

So Jolly promised again not to leave her, and kneel- 
ing down beside the bed, he put his arm beneath tbe 
pillow and drew her close to him, and she put her 
arm around his neck and laid her face on his breast. 
She did not lie very quietly at first. Her hands tossed 
restlessly, and she talked wildly about Mammy Betsv 
and the doctor ; but by and by she grew more stUl, 
and finally fell asleep with her head still resting upon 
Jolly's breast For a while she moaned, and muttered 
in her sleep ; but after a time she lay perfectly quiet 
and be^an to breathe very heavily. 

She had been sleeping a long time when Jolly heard 
Miss Murray ask the doctor if it would be safe to lay 
her back upon the pillows. He listened for the 
answer, for he had knelt there until his limbs were so 
cramped that he could scarcely endure the pain. 

** 1 'm afraidj" the doctor said, " it might wake her, 
and this sleep is her only hope." 

That answer was enough for Jolljr. He looked up 
at Miss Murray with as bright a smile as if he did not 
know what pam was, and knelt on in silence. 

The cramp began to spread up to his back and 
crept down over his arms; the agony was almost 
more than he could bear, and he bent his face lower 
lest thev should see how much he suffered. But 
he could not hide it from the doctor's sharp eyes. 
Pretty soon the old gentleman came round to where 
he knelt, and the voice which waa g^^wet^^ ^^ \«5f^^ 
and hard, said very gently, " 8\ia\i \ ^a?J ^^^ \5»r^ 
upon the bed? I am afraid tliaX y o\x <i?^\i\iQX.^i'i^ ^^^ 
much longer.'^ 
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"No," said Jolly, bravely trying to snule agaij^ 
"I'll stand it, I guess ; 'tain't quite so bad as 'twas, 
and I 'd die before I 'd run any risk with her." 

" You are a noble boy/' said the doctor ; " God will 
reward you." 

Jolly looked up quickly : " Will He cure her ? " 

" Have you asked Him 1 " said the doctor, kindly. 
" If you have not, ask Him now." 

And Jolly did ask God to spare his little treasure 
to him. Kneeling there, quivering with pain, yet 
boldly determined to bear it all for Katy's sake, he 
offered his first prayer, and God heard it. 

After a time, his limbs began to grow numb and 
the pain was less severe. Miss Murray brought him 
a cup of tea and held it for him while he drank it. 
After that he felt better ; and as he watched Katy's 
pale face, he thought that she seemed to sleep more 
easily than she had done. Her breathing was more 
quiet and regular. He wanted to ask the doctor what 
he thought about her now, but he had gone over to 
the other side of the room, and Jolly dared not move 
nor speak aloud. 

Three hours had passed since Katy fell asleep. 
Jolly had just laid his head against the headboard of 
the bed to try if that would make his position any 
easier, when, looking down into. the little face which 
lay upon his breast, he saw that the blue eyes were 
wide open. He made a motion with his head to Miss 
Murray, for he was afraid to speak, and she whispered 
to the doctor. In a moment he was at Jolly's siae. 

"Speak to her, very softly," he whispered; "just 
say her name, no more." 

" Katy." 

She raised her eyes to his face. " My Jolly," she 
said, smiling at him — "my Jolly Jim." And theu 
s/ie closed her eyes as if she "wantftd to sleep again. 
Tlie doctor laid her gently "bacY\3L^oxL >i)!afc \«^«sA. 
£nve hia hand to Jolly to help ^\m \.o y^^\\sv& 'vi^'^ 
^oy was so stiffened with cramp t\ia.\.^>^'5 Xis^ViVSs. 
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him to his feet, and even then he could scarcely stand. 
When he was a little better the doctor led him away 
into the next room. 

"I brought you in here," he said, when he had 
closed the door, " because I was afraid that you could 
not bear joy as well as suffering. God has heard your 
prayer. Little Katy is safe. With good care and 

nursing Why, my goodness ! is the boy going 

to faint r* 

He was pretty near it, poor fellow. After all his 
excitement and fatigue this good news was almost too 
much for him ; but he managed to reach a chair, with 
the doctor's help, and a glass of wine soon brought 
back the colour to his cheeks. 

Never was there a happier boy in the world than 
Jolly was that night It was a very quiet sort of 
happiness, a sort of happiness which brought to his 
eyes the nrst tears he could remember ever to have 
felt there, when Mr Murray asked him in the evening 
if he could trust Katy to God's care now. 

" 'Deed I can, sir," he answered, earnestly. " 'Deed 
I believe it 's all true what you say, sir ; and I won't 
never speak like I did this mornin' agen. sir." 

Katy took another long sleep, and wnen she woke 
she was quite sensible. She knew them all, and, 
although she was too weak to speak more than a few 
words at a time, she seemed very comfortable and 
happy. Quite early in the evening, Mrs Hines came 
to Jolly and asked him if he had not promised Katy 
never to leave her. 

" Yes, ma'am," said he, " I said that, but then I *11 
have to go to my place o' nights, yer know ; but I '11 be 
back in the momm* early, and you needn't let on that 
I 'm gone." 

"Suppose that you keep your promise and stay 
with her both night and qa^^ ^^\"^ ^^"^ ^^Scissfc's*. 
** Wonldyon like to stay here lot \J[Vft ^teejevvX.^^^^^^a^'^ 
care of Katy and me ? " 
JoUy did not answer ; te did uoX. o^^^^ >o5A«t'^^»» 
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After a moment, he said, " You don't mean for me t 
'bide in this house along of you, do yer, ma'am?" 

"Yes; that is what I mean, JoUv. Mr Murra 
wants you to leave yoilr old life all behind you f roi 
this time forward. He wants you to remain here wit 
me for the present, until he decides what it is best fc 
you to do. Perhaps, when Katy is well enough t 
spare you, he will get you a place, and then you ca 
support yourself. Will you like to stay here, and tak 
care of us two?" 

Poor Jolly could not speak, he coilld only turn awa 
and hide his face, for he thought he was too big a be 
to let a woman see him cry. But when he laid hiii 
self down that night in the nice bed that Mrs Hin< 
had made ready for him, he thought that he began 1 
understand what Mr Murray meant by throwing c 
the old clothes with the old life, and he made a stroi 
resolution that his kind friend should never have 
reminder of either. 



VIIL 

THE KIND OFFER 

Mr Mureay stopped at Mrs Hines' quite early tl 
next morning to see Jolly. 

"Now Jolly,*' he said, when they were seated t 
gether in Mrs Hines' little parlour, "I want to U 
you what I mean to do for you, and what I want yt 
to do for me. Are you ready to do something i 
meV 

" I guess there ain't no thin' you can ask that I wor 

do," said the boy, quickly. 

^' Thank yon, I thought aa mucla.. First of all, the 

I should like to ask you a lew i\\xft9»\Aoxi^. \ ^tsl ^\s 

that you have not been aa good a.\io^ *m \^i^>^^ 

we could wiah ; lam afraid t\ia\.>fo\x>aswN^^^^^^ 
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taken that which did not belong to you; that you 
have not been careful about speaking the truth, and 
that you have often used bad language. Is that so T' 

"Well," said Jolly, thoughtfully, "vou re pretty 
nigh right. Sometimes, when I couldn t get a thing 
no other way, I took it; but then I never took nothin' 
from them as couldn't afford to lose it. As to cussin' 
and swearin', I do go it pretty hard when I 'm mad ; 
but as to lyin', that I don't do, leastways not on my 
own account I did lie once or twice to Mammy 
Betsy to save Katy a beatin\ but I think it's a inean 
kind of business anyhow. If I 've been up to mischief, 
I'll own up; I won't go to Jyin' about it, like a 
coward." 

" Then here are three things already that I want to 
have jrou do for me : — ^To break yourself off this habit 
of using bad language ; never to tell a lie on any one's 
account ; and never again to touch what belongs to 
another, be he rich or poor. I want you to promise 
this— first, because Gk>d nates these sins, and, secondly, 
for my saka" 

" I 11 promise, sure," replied Jolly ; " but I guess it '11 
be most for your sake. You 've been so good to me 
and Katy." 

" And has not God been good to you 1 You thought 
so last night. Has He not done a great deal for you ?" 

" Yes, 1 suppose so ; but then a feller can't seem to 
get hold of it, somehow," said the boy. 

'* I should think that you might get hold of wh&t 
Gtod has done, Jolly, if- any one can. You are grateful 
to me because I have provided you with good clothes 
and a nleasant home, but God gave me the means and 
the will to do it ; I should never have thought of it, 
if it had not been for Him. And who saved little 
Katy's life ?— was it I ? The doctor said that he could 
do nothing more for her ; no one on ^^x^Xi e«\iiL^V^'N^ 
her — that hot fever was burning \iet \d^ ^'^^ ^^ \asi^. 
She was almost gone, when a Doy, 'w^^o ViN%^ V<st ^<5» 
dearljr that he would have givenhia\i^i«t\ifit^^^2^^^^ 
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God to save her. Gk)d heard him, and changed the 
stupor in which the dying child lay into a sweet sleep 
which saved her life. And now that boy, whose prayei 
' was so richly answered, stands here and says he can- 
not get hold of what God has done for him !" 

Jolly had been standing before the fire, gazing 
steadily at Mr Murray while he spoke. A brignt, in- 
telligent look broke over his face as the gentleman 
paused. "I do believe I Ve got it now," he said, 
earnestly. "I've been just like a blind' man who'« 
been treated real good, but who won't believe a feller '« 
done anything for him, 'cause he couldn't see him dc 
it. I do believe I know what you mean by trostiii 
God now, Mr Murray, and I'll do the best I can aboul 
them three promises, for His sake and for yours." 

" You can read pretty well, Jolly," said Mr Murray, 
after they had talked a little longer about the three 
promises. " Who taught you 1 " 

" A big chap as was good to me when I was a little 
un," said Jolly. " There was a big advertisin' bo^ 
of a theatre posted upon a fence, round the comei 
from our place, and he learned me my letters off that, 
and I managed to spell out all the words by and by. 
I learned myself to write a bit from that board, too. 
I got a bit of chalk, and I used to make letters on the 
side-wai like them on the fence, only not so big. 
I 've learned Katy to read some off signboards like 
that. They 're pretty good schoolin', when you can't 
get no better." 

" How did you happen to meet with Katy," asked 
Mr Murray, smiling at Jolly's idea of good schooling. 

" Why, I went into the house she lived in, one day, 

to see a feller what lived up-stairs, and I heara a babby 

cryin' like sixty down in the back basement, just the 

same basement you took her from t'other ni^ht I 

couldn^t never stand hearin' a babby cry like that, so 

down I goes to see what ailed it,aIia^i\ietfe\iwa!Athfl 

Bj'i of a tiling lying on the ftoox, ^\t\i cJVi'^^xasKj^Vs^^ 

^Jde of it, dead drunk. I IHted \Ave \>^\>^ ^^\«k5i 
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out on the street, and it stopped its cryin', and put up 
its bits of hands to my face as soon as I lifted it. I kep 
it out there all the evenin', till it went to sleep in my 
arms ; it was summer time, then ; and then I took it 
back to the basement, and left it there. After that, I 
looked after the wee thing a bit. 'Most every day I 
went to see it, and at last it got so it couldn't bear to 
have me leave it. So that 's the way me and Katv 's 
b^n livin' along together the past five years. Neither 
one on us had anybody else, so we just held on together." 

" I think that Gk)d sent you into that basement," 
said Mr Murray. "He saw how desolate you both 
were, and so He gave you to each other that you might 
be a help and comfort to one another. We must thank 
Him that Katy is so safe now, and that you too may, 
if you will, grow up to be a respectable man. I had 
thought, Jolly, of sending you to school : would you 
likeSiatr' 

" I 'd like to go to evenin' schooL sir, right well ; 
but I 'd rather work in the day. 1 thank yer very 
hearty for wantin' to do it, but I can't live on yer no 
how. Miss Hines said last night you'd thought of 
gettin' me a place. If yer could do that, I 'd work 
real smart, and earn enough for Katy and me, and go 
to school o' nights. I 'd like to read and write like 
other folks, but I ain't willin', beggin' your pardon, sir, 
to be a charity boy, nor to have Katy a charity gaL" 

"I am glad to see you so ready to help yourself, 
JoUy," said Mr Murray. "I should be very willing 
to see that you were taken care of while you attended 
one of the public schools ; but if you had rather take 
a place at once, I will see that you have one. But 
you need not burden yourself with Katy just now. 
You will have as much as you can do for the present 
to maintain yourself; we will take care of her until 
you are a little older, and can earn better "wa^<i«»\ ^^<«cw^ 
if you atill wish it, you may lake cYvax^^fc ^i\A\« ^^ 
need an errand hoy in my office ', N^o\3X§i ^qk)l\^^ ^^'^ 
take that place V 
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ii 

I * Jolly gave a ready assent, and so the matter w 

settled. Mr Murray thought it best for him to rema 
with Mrs Hines through the day, until Katy was 
little stronger, for she was still too ill to be left aloi 
even for a few moments ; but he told him that if si 
continued to improve, he should begin with his ne 
duties the next week. 

When their conversation was concluded, Mr Murrj 
sent him up-staira to stay with Katy, while Mrs Hin 
came down to him. When the kind old nurse can 
into the parlour, Mr Murray told her that he won 
leave Jolly with her until Katy grew stronger, b 
that the boy had determined to earn his own livio 
and that he meant to take him into his office wh< 
Katy was well enough to spare him. Then he ask< 
her if she would be willing to let them both boai 
with her, and to teach Jofly as much as she cou 
while she was at homa 

" Yes, indeed, I 'm very willing," said Mrs BQne 
" but I don't know that I can teach him much, excej 
to say *vou,' instead of *yer.' Did you ever hear a b< 
talk as ne doesf 

" Oh yes," said Mr Murray, laughing. '* He is m 
any worse than other boys who nave grown up lit 
weeds, without any care. But you must do the bei 
you can for him this week. 1 shall expect to see 
great improvement in him, for I think he will proi 
an apt scJiolar." 

" I think so, too," said Mrs Hines, as Mr Murray le: 
her. " I know one thing," she went on, as she close 
the hall door after him, ^ and that is, that his teach( 
is the best man that walks this eartL Now I 'U g 
down and make some arrow-root for my baby." 

So down she went into the kitchen, and in aboi 

half-an-hour came up to Katy with some arrow-root i 

a pretty little china cup, with bright pictures painte 

on it Katy did not feel like eaX.m^,'W\, ^"Wv Ms 

Hines told ier ifc was to laake \iet "w^ ^^ ^^\s 

lier lipa and let her put a few dto^a "m\o Vet lass 
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Then Mrs nines said she would not plague her any 
more. She smoothed her pillows, and tucked the 
blankets nicely around her, and then she kissed her 
and told her she was a darling baby. After that she 
sat down by the window with her sewing, leaving 
Jolly sitting beside the bed, with Katy's hand clasped 
dose in his. 



IX. 

JENNIE AND KATY. 

The little invalid's strength returned very slowly. 
Jolly did not go down to Mr Murray's office the next 
week, nor the next, for Katy needed such constant 
care that Mrs Hines could not spare him, and, besides, 
the doctor was afraid that she would fret too much 
after him if he went away. 

So Jolly stayed contented at home, running out on 
an errand once in a while, but spending the most of 
his time in playing nurse. Every morning, when 
Katy was tired of lying in bed, he would bring a large 
blanket shawl of Mrs Sines', and wrapping it carefully 
around her, would lift her up and sit down with her 
in a great rocking-chair by the window. It was a very 
pretty sight to see them together, the little frail-look- 
mg child, lying there so quietly in the strong arms of 
the bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked boy, with her pale face 
resting on his broad chest, and her brown curls float- 
ing back over his brawny shoulder. Hour after hour 
she would lie so, scarcely ever speaking, and so still 
that Jolly often thought she was asleep, until he 
looked down and found her blue eyes gazmg lovingly 
up into his face. 

But by and by she began to take more tvotka csl 

thin^ around her, and to talk a.li\.\Xfe Wi'c&\x>t"^^'^^5sis&\ 

and sometimea sne would MV. w?^ \ifix V'ea^ ^as^L^ ^-^ 

that she was tired of lyiag ao «»\S!ii, ^xASX^e^^^^ 
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I would walk up and down the floor with her, tellin 

I her stories. He could walk so for a long time withoQ 

[ growing tired, for she was so light that she felt n 

weight at all on his strong arms. 

One evening when Katy seemed to feel quite brighl 

; Mrs Hines came up to them as they sat together h 

I the rocking-chair, and said, '* I wonder if this littl 

1. girl could spare Jolly to-morrow to go down to M 

Murray, and let old Aunty take care of her until h 

comes home again. " 

Katy's lip began to tremble, and a big tear rolle< 

^ suddenly down her cheek as she nestled a little close 

in Jolly's arms, but she never said a word. She dii 

] not want to let him go at all, but she did not like t 

say so. 

" I think that I could take good care of you," saii 

^ Mrs Hines. " And Mr Murray has been very patient an< 

kind ; he has waited for Jolly three weeks ahread} 

and he needs him very much. Don't you think yoi 

had better send him down to-morrow 1 He will com 

back at six o'clock, and then he will stay with you al 

the evening." 

Poor little Katy knew that she ought to let him gc 
so she tried to be very brave, winking her blue eyes in 
keep back the tears which would come so fast, an< 
trying to smile at him when he looked down into he 
face. Jolly felt almost as bad as she did when he sa^ 
what a trouble it was to her; but he knew that it wa 
best for him to go, so he began to tell her what a ga] 
time they would have in the evenings when he cam< 
home, and he was so funny and merry about it thai 
when Mrs Hines came to put her to bed, she founc 
her as happy as a cricket by the fireside. 

But it was pretty hard for her the next morning 

When Jolly came in to bid her good-bye, the little armj 

clung very tightly around his neck, and it was hard 

worJt not to cry. Mrs Hines tried noV. to \^\. Wc imisj 

JiJm very much, but she had to be m t^ie Y^Odl^w \5 

a while in the morningy and tlieu'Kjat^ ^^i^ii^oi 
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but she was very good about it, and by and by Mrs 
Hines came up witn some nice beef -tea and a piece of 
toast for her. She took her out of the bed and held 
her in her lap while she ate it, and then she laid her in 
bed again and tucked hefr up nice and warm, and then 
she brought her sewing, and sitting down beside her, 
began to sing a sweet nymn, and before Katy knew 
what she was doing, she was fast asleep. 

When she awoke there was her dear old nurse beside 
her stilL As soon as she saw that she was awake, she 
brought some water in a basm and washed her face 
and hands, and brushed her hair, telling her. smiling 
as she said so, that one of these days she would cut on 
all her curls. Katy knew that she was only plajdng, 
so she was not afraid, but began to laugh, and said 
that Jolly would cry if her hair were cut off, because 
he loved to play with it. So they chatted away, and 
were having a very nice time all by themselves, when 
they heard a tap on the door. Mrs Hines said, ** Come 
in," and who should open the door but Miss Murray. 
Katy was delighted to see her. There was no one in 
all the world wnom she loved so much as Miss Murray, 
except Jolly. Miss Murray knew that she would miss 
him very much that first morning, so she had come in 
to amuse her. 

After she had been sitting there a few minutes, she 
told Katy that there was a httle friend of hers down- 
stairs, and asked her if she would like to see her. 
Katy wanted to know who it was. 

" Jennie Blair," said Miss Murray; " do you remem- 
ber her?" 

"Oh yes!" said Katy- "she's the little. Sunday- 
school girl, the one what Drought the shoes and dress. 
Is she down- stairs 'J" 

" Yes ; shall I call her up here ?" 

" Yes, please do, Miss Murray." 

So Jennie came up. They were ^YyJC^Xa ^k^ ^^ '^jS^ 
other at £rat, but that soon v^oxei oS, ^\A "v^* ^^ ^'^'^ 
long before they were very \ii\,iiaaXe. "^Kiss^ ^v»^^^ 
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asked Katy if she would like to sit up a little whil 
Katy was very tired of the bed, so she said " Yes, 
and Miss Murray lifted her up and sat down with he 
in the rocking-chair, just as Jolly had done. 

"O Miss Murray, ain't she so thin?" said Jenni< 
sorrowfully. 

"Yes, sne is very thin," said the lady; "but she'! 
grow fat by and by. We '11 feed her up with all sort 
of nice things; won't we, Katy?" 

Katy looked up and smiledl she felt so comf ortabl 
and quiet she did not like to take the trouble to speal 

" I wish she was well for Christmas," s^dd Jenni< 
** Did you know Christmas was almost here, K&tyV 

"No, who is Christmas?" asked the little girL 

" Why, Christmas isn't a whoT exclaimed Jennie 
" Don't you know what Christmas is? It 's a day." 

Katy looked very much puzzled. 

" Tell her what day it is, Jennie," said Miss Murray 

Jennie thought a minute. She did not quite kno^ 
how to explain herself; then she said softly, "It i 
gentle Jesus' birthday." 

Katy knew as little about birthdays as she did abon 
Christmas, so she looked up at Miss Murray for ai 
explanation. 

" Christmas is the day on which our Saviour Jesu 
Christ was bom a little baby here on the earth, Katj 
It makes us all very happy to think about that, an< 
you know when people are glad themselves, they Ilk 
to make others glad too ; so when that day comes, w 
send presents to each other, to make one anothe 
happy ; and every one is very joyous on Christmas dajr. 

"Me and Jolly never had a Christmas yet," 8ai( 
Katy. " When does ours come?" 

" It comes at the same time for every one in th 

world, dear, and you shall have yours this yeai 

Chnstmas will be here in two days ; I wanted to tel 

j^oa about it before, for Jolly aai^ \)aa^. \i<fe ^\ t^r 

think you would know what itiiiea.iit,V)iv>X.>i)t^^ ^wX 

thought that yon would be too mudi exsaX.^ ^-^^ 
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It is a very happy day for us all, and you shall en- 
joy it this year at least." 

" Do you think she will be well enough to come to 
the tree?" asked Jennie. 

^ No, dear. I am afraid that a good many weeks 
will have to pass away before Katy can go out again. 
But she shall have a nice little Christmas here at home, 
with those she loves best. You will be happy enough 
here; won't you, dear?" 

" Yes, I 'm all the time happy now," said Katy, as 
she nestled her curly head on Miss Murray's arm. 

Jennie sat very silent and thoughtful. A little girl, 
six years old, who did not know anything about 
Christmas, was something quite new to her ; she could 
not understand it. After a while she said, '*I suppose 
you never saw a Christmas tree, then, Katy ?'* 

" No," said Katy ; " what 's that ? " 

" Oh, it 's beautiful ! " cried Jennie, eagerly. " It 's a 
big green tree fixed up in a box ; and it 's got toys, and 
candies, and little rosy-cheeked apples, and nuts, and 
all sorts of good things on it ! We have one in the 
school every Christmas, and we go there and have 
such nice times. The gentlemen talk to us, and tell 
us stories: and then we sing hymns, and the teachers 

§Lve us cakes, and candies, and oranges, and they take 
own all the nice things off the tree and give them to 
us. Oh. it's splendid!" 

" I 'd like to go, real good," said Katy. 
" I do wish you could " said Jennie, " but I 'U get 
them to let me bring you lots of goodies. May I, ^£s3 
Murray?" 

" Certainly you may, dear. And now, Jennie, I think 
that you and I have stayed long enough. This little 
girl's cheeks are growing too red with all this talking, 
'jie doctor would scold us if he were to see them. So 
we wiU leave her to Mrs Hmea, aw^ ^wj ^CiO^^j^O 

So they both, kissed her, aii4'^Kva«» ^wr»^^sfi^^^'^ 
on the bed, and they went a^a^^, \eaiTO^%V^^ -*«^ 
Mppy and contented. Mrs Bme^ \>xciNx^^'^«^ ^ ^ 
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little bit of chicken and some wine-whey, and when 
she had eaten her dinner, she asked her if she could 
not take another little nap. Katy said "No," but she 
was mistaken, for when Mrs Hines turned round to 
look at her a few moments after, there she lay asleep 
again. Her talk about Christmas had tired her out 

Jolly came home at six o'clock, and what a nice 
evening they did have together ! He was full of fun, 
and had any quantity of stories to tell her, and she 
was so glad to have him back again, that she thought 
it almost paid for his absence. She told him all that 
Miss Murray had said about Christmas, and asked 
him why he had not told her of it before; and then he 
made her remember how he had found a piece of an 
old tree in the street the year before, and nad nailed 
it up on the wall of the dark basement, and had bought 
a piece of candy for her with a penny which some one 
had g^ven him. She remembered all about it then, 
and ossed him, and thanked him as if he had but just 
done it, and told him what a nice Christmas they were 
to have this year. Altogether they had just as pleasant 
an evening as any two people could possibly have. 



X. 

A HAPPY CHRISTMAS. 

" Mekry Christmas, little woman !" These were the 

first words Katy heard when she opened her eyes on 

Christmas morning. She had been awake for some 

time, but it felt very cosy and pleasant to lie there so 

snug and warm, and hear " Aunty," as Mrs Hines had 

taught her to call her, moving around, putting the 

room to rights. So she lay stm, 'wi^-Vkltiet eyes closed, 

gai'te forgetting that stockiiig 'w\ae\i^c5^l\i»i^\s»K>s 

vp by the chimney the night Yieiote. ^\\^n«^ \5aso 

^'^£r of what Jennie had c&Wed Ctov^^cta»&, %«i 
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Jesus* birthday/' and she was so glad to know that it 
was His birthday that she forgot the stocking and 
everything else in thinking of that. But soon there 
was another stepped in the room, and Katy opened 
her eyeSy for she Knew that Jolly was coming. 

" Merry Christmas^ little woman !" he said, in his 
loud, cheery voice. 

** Merry Christmas, Jolly ; don't you feel real glad 
to-day r 

'' Yes, I do ; but what a lazy little gal you are to be 
lyin' here this time o' day." 

"Jolly!" said Katy, very reproachfully. 

" What 's the matter now 1" asked Jolly. 

" Miss Murray don't want you to say gaL" 

" You don't forget much that Miss Murray tells you, 
do you 1 " said he, laughing. " Well, what shall I say 
then 1 " 

" Say girl,'* answered Katy, very gravely. 

" Well, you 're lazy all the same, whether it 's * gal' 
or * girl' I don't believe there 's another child in this 
street that hasn't looked at her stockin' long ago. Do 
you know it 's past nine o'clock?" 

" Oh, I forgot the stocking ! Please get it, JoUy." 

" You must be very quiet, K^ty dear, and not let 
yourself get excited over it," said Mrs Hines, from the 
other side of the room. 

Katy promised, and Jolly went to the fireplace for 
the stocking. There it hung, stuffed out into the most 
remarkable shape; but Santa Glaus seemed to have 
left something outside. 

" Why, what 's here ]" cried Jolly, merrily. " Here 's 
a fine lady that 's afraid of mussin' her clothes ; she 
wouldn't get into the stockin'," and he held up in his 
hand the most beautiful dolly which Katy had ever 
seen. 

Mrs Hines need not have caxiVivoxv^^ \!L«t \.<^ Nsfe '^«Su 
She never stirred, but lay tkcte g;mti^^X»*^>'^'^^'®».^^ 
delighted and surprised to apeaV ot xckssv^. "^^ ^^»^^ 
to the bedside with the doll m o\x^\wwA«5A'Cw6«»^ 
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ipg in the other, but she did not offer to touch 

" Don't you like it, Katy 1 " 

" Oh, yes !" said Katy softly : "but she's too beau- 
tiful ! She 's the most loveliest dolly that ever was ! *' 

" Well, take her, if you like her ; she's yours," and 
Jolly laid the doll in her arms. Katy turned her round 
and round, looking at her with the most admiring 
eyes, but evidently almost afraid to touch her. 

" What '11 you call her, Katy V 

" Carrie Jolly," said she, quickly. " That '11 be her 
name. I'll caU her for my two best ones." 

" You had better call her * Carrie ;' that's enough." 

"No, she shall be * Jolly' too. Miss Murray is dear 
and sweet, but she ain't my best so much as you," and 
she put up her little hand and stroked his face as h» 
sat beside her on the edge of the bed. 

" Let's look in the stocldn'," said Jolly. " Lay the 
dolly to one side while we empty it." 

So he turned the stocking upside down, and, oh, 
what riches poured out of it ! First, there was a great 
yellow orange; then, a bird made of white sugar; 
then a cornucopia witn a picture of a beautiful lady on 
it Katy said the lady looked like Miss Murray. Jolly 
could not see the likeness, but then Kitty always 
thought that anything that was pretty- looked like 
Miss Murray. In ever did any one stocking hold more 
goodies than that and when everything was emptied 
out Katy felt as if she had provisions enough to last 
a year at least. There was a stocking for Jolly, too, 
and something which, like her dolly, refused to go in 
with the candies and lady-apples. On the mantel-piece 
was a pair of skates which Jolly declared were the 
handsomest which had ever been made. They cer- 
tainly were a very good pair, and Katy was almost aa 
happy over them, as she was witb. ber doll. 
Ay and by, when she had \i«A "Vvet \st^aJKS»&\.^ «ss.\ 
was sitting, cosily in Jolly's \a.p, ^>.e. \^^«s^ ^^^^ ^ 
lit/i/e curious to know who liad aeut V\ie daVL^ . ^tsK.\s 
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he told her that it was Santa Claus, but she begged 
and coaxed so to know who was the real giver, that at 
last he told her, and very much surprised she was to 
find that it was himself. Where had he ever found 
so much money 1 Then he told her all about it. Mr 
Murray had called him back when he was leaving the 
office the first day that he went down to town, and 
telling him that he was sure that he must need a little 
more money for Christmas, had given him a week's 
wages in advance. With that money he had bought 
the doll, and Miss Murray had dressed it for him. If 
anything could make Katy love Miss Carrie Jolly more 
than she already did, it was this, to know that her two 
best friends had given it to her. 

Then Jolly amused her by telling her of the pretty 
sights which he had seen in the streets the night before. 
The store windows all brilliantly lighted and filled with 
beautiful things of every kind ; the crowds of people 
huirying to and fro, looking so gay and merry, with 
their arms full of parcels. But he thought that the plea- 
santest sight of all was one which he had seen through 
the windows of a house not very far from their new 
home. As he passed the house he heard the sound of 
children's voices laughing and talking in great glee ; 
so he stopped and looked in at the window. The 
shutters were open, and the bright light within made 
it very easy for him to see the whole room. About a 
dozen children were gathered round a large tree in the 
centre of the floor, and a gentleman was taking down 
some of the toys which hung on the tree and giving 
them to them. There were books and toys, dolls ana 
games, everything that could be wished for on that 
splendid tree ; and the children clapped their hands 
and danced about with joy as one after another received 
his gift from the gentleman. 

!lSity was delighted with tbe atoxY. ^'''XoviL^^'Wi^ 
a tree too, to-day, Jolly," she said, ^Yiea. VfeV^'^ssr 

hhed ''At one o'clock. Misa TAmtc^.-^ «aia.^ l'^'^ ^^^ 

to go to your tree. " 
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"" Xo, I guess I don't care much about it I gne 
I'll stay here and keep you company," said Jolly. 

" Oh no, you mustn't !" and Katy sat up in his h 
and looked very beseechingly into his face ; " I wai 
you to go and have such a nice time. Won't yo 
Jolly]" 

"And leave you all alone 1 That'll be a grai 
Christmas for you. No, I'll 'bide at home to-day." 

" But I do want you to go," pleaded Katy. " Ann 
will stay with me. If you don't go you can't tell i 
about it, and I 'd like to know. Please, Jolly, I'll U 
real bad if you stay for ma" 

** You had better go. Jolly," said Mrs Hines. " It w 
be a great pleasure for you, and I'm sure that Ka 
really wishes it. She is a dear, unselfish little girl, ai 
it will be a greater happiness to her to have you j 
and enjoy yourself, than to have you stay with h( 
Let us send him o% and have a nice little time ' 
ourselves ; shall we, Katy 1 " 

" Yes," said Katy ; " we '11 send tbe naughty b 
away ;" and then she hugged and kissed the '* naugh 
boy," as she called him, so lovingly, that he did n 
feel as if she thought him very bad. 

So it was settled that Jolly should go to the Sunda 
school Christmas tree. Katy was so afraid that 
would be too late that she asked what time it v? 
about once in five minutes ; and when twelve o'clo 
came, although it was a whole hour before the tin 
she was so urgent to have him go, that Mrs Hin 
called him out of the room, and told him that he h; 
better go to the Sunday-school rooms and see if 
could help Mr Murray in his preparations ; for s 
was afraid that Katy would work herself into a fe^ 
again. 

So Jolly went back to bid the little girl good-b; 

and stiirted off, wishing very TciV3LCi\L X>a».\» Vi^ <i^\Lld ta 

Jjer with him. And Katy wouYd \i«^Nfe\>^^'G. ^^\^ 

^ ffo, but she knew that waa im^os»sS^\^ \ "^ ^^ 
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"^ood-bye," in a very cheery little voice, smiling as 
brightly as if she did not care a rush about it. 

He had not been gone long when Miss Murray came 
in, bringing Jennie Blair with her. Jennie's home was 
right on her way as she came from her own house to 
A&s Hines', and she had stopped for her, thinking 
that Katy would like to see her again. They had such 
a few minutes to stay that they had scarcely more 
than time to wish her a merry Christmas : but Miss 
Murray promised to come in again when the festival 
was over, and said that she had only stopped then to 
make sure that Jolly understood that he was to go at 
one o'clock. 

"Oh yes; he has been gone quite a while," said 
Mrs Hines. " Katy was in such a hurry to get him 
off that she turned him out of the house at twelve 
o'clock. I don't think that this is a very selfish child, 
Miss Murray," and she laid her hand on Katy's head. 

" No," said Miss Murray, stooping to kiss the little 
girl, "1 do not think it is. We wiU all think of her 
this afternoon, you may be sure. Do you remember 
whose birthday this is, Katy ? " 

" Yes, Jesus' birthday. He wasn't selfish, was He, 
Miss Murray 1 " 

"No, darling. He was not; and I think my little 
girl is trying to be like Him. Now, Jennie, we must 
go, or we shall be too late." 

So they bid Katy good-bye, and left her sitting 
bundled up in the large rocking-chair, all alone, for 
Mrs Hines had gone down-stairs to bring her dinner 
np. Miss Murray was just opening the hail door when 
Jennie said, hesitatingly, ** Miss Murray, I don't know 
whether I '11 go to the CJhristmas tree." 

" Why not, dear ] " asked the lady, closing the door 
again. 

" Becan^e Katy looks so loneaoixi^ ?iSl Vj V^t^'^T* 

''But Mrs Hines will be wVt\i\iet m ^ i'S^ \s\\s>Kiy^^> 
and we ahsdl not be gone so very \oii^r 
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Still Jennie hesitated 

" You will have to decide quickly, dear, for I must 
go. I would like to stay with her myself, if I were 
not needed at the school; but I must hurry away, I 
have waited too long already. Will you go with me 1 *' 

"I think I'll stay," said Jennie. "I want her to 
have a good Christmas this time, 'cause she 's never 
had one. I '11 stay, Miss Murray." 

It had been pretty hard to give up the beautiful 
Christmas tree, about which she had thought so 
much; but when Miss Murray put her arm around 
her, and, kissing her rosy cheek, told her she was a 
brave little soldier, she felt as happy as a bird, and 
ran up-stairs singing out joyously, " For the Saviour 
is my Captain," &c. 

When fcaty heard her coming, she thought that she 
must have forgotten something, and when Jennie ran 
into the room, she said, "What's the matter? have 
you lost sometixing 1 " 

" No," said Jennie, " I've come back, that 's alL" 

" What for ? " asked Katy. 

^* To stay and play with you. We 'U have a real 
nice time, us two ; won't we ] " 

" But ain't you going to the tree, Jennie 1 " 

"No, I thought I'd rather stay here. Are you 
glad to have me ?" 

Elaty looked at her in surprise for a minute, for she 
knew that she had wanted to see the tree very much ; 
but all at once she understood how it was, and she 
put her arms around her little friend's neck, and said, 
softly, " I do love you, Jennie ; I do love you a whole 
heap," and Jennie felt so glad that she scarcely 
thought of the tree again. 

When Mrs Hines came up she was surprised enough 

to see Jennie, but she gave her a very warm welcome, 

and told her that she was gVsA \.o W?^ Vax there to 

■beJp them eat their CliTiat,ma;a dMWi^t. K^^tvksrr^ 

little dinner it was too. TYiexe -^aja %.to^^ ^^.^^^^ 

JittJe dish of cranberries, som^ sXer«^eL Q^%x«t^ ^^ 
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Tice and potatoes ; and for dessert they had some beau- 
tiful white blanc-mange. There was a mince-pie too, 
which Miss Murray had brought for Katy to give to 
Jolly ; but that they did not cut, of course, as Jolly 
was not there. 

Jennie had had her dinner, but she did not mind 
eating a little more ; and so Mrs Hines put the table- 
cloth up by Katy's big chair, and they all sat down 
and had tne cosiest time that could be. 

After dinner Mrs Hines gave the children some 
pictures to look at, and left them to take care of each 
other for a while, for she had to go down-stairs to 
wash the dishes, because she had let her only servant 
go out. One book which she gave them was full of 
gaily-painted pictures, and the children enjoyed look- 
ing at them very much. Mrs Hines had put Katy 
into her bed again before she went down-stairs, for 
she was afraid to let her sit up all day ; so Jennie 
held the book and showed it to her. Pretty soon they 
came to a picture of a boy flying a kite, and then they 
began to talk about kites, and Jennie asked E^aty if 
she had ever seen an air- ball : Katy said, " No : what 
is it r ' 

Jennie said it was a ball as big as her head, coloured 
bright red, and that it had a cord fastened to it, to 
hold it by, like a kite. *' I had one once," said Jennie, 
" but I lost it." 

" How did you lose it 1" asked Katy. 

" I was running with it on the street, and the string 
broke, and the ball went up, up, till I couldn't see it 
any more." 

"But where did it go? Right up there?" and 
Katy pointed out of the window, where they could see 
the Dnght blue sky. 

" Yes ; it went away up, and I never saw it again." 

" "Wliy, I guess the angels have ^oV. \\» \.^ ^^ ^^(>5s^''^ 
said Katjr, 

"Why, yes; I guess tliey \v9^V ««^^ ^^^^^^S^-* 
never thought of that before. Aiii^. ^^^ \i\^^^ 
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So they chatted on about one thing and anoth 
until Mrs Hines came up-stairs again. And what c 
you think she brought with her 1 Whv, another dii 
ner ! She had a trav in her hand, and on that tn 
there was a little white china dinner service, and 
dinner set out on it. There was a bi^ doughnut, cut ini 
the shape of a trussed turkey : a tmy dish of cranbe 
ries, just like the one they had nad before, only smalle 
some shelled peanuts for potatoes, and some whi 
candy comfits for rice. Then there was a little brea 
basket with a roll cut into small slices for bread, an 
two little cakes on plates for pies. 

" I thought that when Miss Murray and Jolly can 
back they would want some dinner, and you wou! 
like to give it to them," said Mrs Hines. " Isn't thi 
so 1 This old china has not seen the light for many 
day. I used to play with it myself when I was 
little girl, so you must be very careful of it : wi 
you ] " 

The children were delighted, and promised to tal 
good care of it ; and Mrs Hines said, that when the 
company came, she would go down-stairs and mal 
some tea in a little teapot she had, and Katy coul 
sit at the head of the table and pour the tea^ whi 
Jennie carved the turkey. 

Ptetty soon they came. Not only Miss Murray an 
Jolly, but Mr Murray, too. And oh, what treasun 
they brought with them ! Candies, cakes, and orange 
and a pretty book with pictures for each of then 
^d Jolly had so much to tell ; how the room was a 
decked with evergreens and flags : and how beautifi 
the tree was; and how the children sang, and tl 
gentlemen told stories, and all about it. 

Then that cunning little play dinner was set ou 

The tea, real tea^ was brought up. and Katy, proppc 

up again in the Dig chair with pillows all around he 

poured out a cup for each. one. MA Wifc^ ^ ^sax 

Jt, Mr Murray and all I and tVie^ ^^^ >j^e ^wi.^ 
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turkey, and all the other things too. Mr Murray 
asked Katy if she meant to give them such a good 
turkey every Christmas : and she answered, very 
gravely, " Yes, if Aunty Mines will give me a dough- 
nut." And then they all laughed, and she laughed 
too, although she did not understand why they were 
so much amused. Altogether it was the merriest 
dinner-party in the world. 

When it was nearly dark. Miss Murray said that 
they must go home: so they kissed Katy and bid 
her good-night, and went away, taking Jennie with 
them. 

When they were in the street, Miss Murray asked 
Jennie if she were sorry that she had stayed with Katy : 
and Jennie said, "Oh no ; I've had a very beautiful 
Christmas!" 

So they left her^ at her own home, and she ran in 
merrily to tell her mother what a pleasant day she 
had had. 

When they were all gone, Jolly lifted Katy up in 
his arms, and, drawing the chair to the window so that 
she coidd look out and see the bright stars as they 
came peeping out one by one, sat down there with her 
in his lap. She nestled up close to him, with her 
curly head on his shoulder, and lay looking out of the 
window very quietly, for she was too tired to talk. 
By and by Jolly looked down at her and said, " You * ve 
had a real good Christmas this time, Katy." 

"Yes," said Katy, "a splendid Christmas." 

" Don't you love Miss Murray fust rate 1 " asked 
JoUy. 

"Yes; Miss Murray, and Mr Murray, and Aunty, 
and Jennie ; but Jolly s my best one ; '* and she caught 
his big hand in her little thin fingers, and helof it 
lightly. Jolly drew her up closer to him, and bending 
down, kissed the loving little face that looked ui^ 
into his. 

"So yon love me best of all, Ai\,\\ft ^xW" \ife ^sc^^ 
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" All bnt my Jesns," she said, pointing 
aky; " He 'a bester yet." 

So that bright Christmas passed happily 
we will leave them there, sitting togetaer 
rockiDg- chair, looting out at tlie stars w 
Father in Heaven was lighting up for them 
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I. 

A CHANGE PKOPOSED. 

" Mbs Hines, something must be done with this little 
^L I want to see her run about and play like other 
children." 

It was Dr Allen who said this, and when he spoke 
he was standing in Mrs Hines* second-story front room. 
Little Katy had been very ill — for a time her friends 
thought she was going to die— but gradually a strong 
constitution, by God^ blessing, triumphed over dis- 
ease, and she b^an to recover. After this Elaty grew 
stronger day by day until she was able to sit up, with- 
out bein^ supported by pillows, in a little rocking- 
chair which ner kind mend AOss Murray had given 
her, and even to walk aroimd the room without help. 
But there she seemed to pause on her journey toward 
health and strength, and now for many weeks past 
they could not see that she had gained any thing. 
When Mrs Hines took her out she would complain of 
being tired before they had walked a block, and her 
little feet would lag wearily, as if she had not power 
to lift them. If it were on a Sunday and Jolly were 
with her, he would take her up in his arms and carry 
her. Many and many an airing akftY^^AXaJwea.^'' ^^i^as^ 
in her coach,'* as Jolly called it, '^\i«tk ^^^'aa*^^'^^ 
hoaae she would sit quietly inixei to^Vm^-^^^^^^^^ 
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Miss Jolly Carrie, her doll, in her lap, gently rocking 
back and forth, and sometimes singing softly to her- 
self ; but she never ran about and played as little 
children like to do. 

" Yes," said Mrs Hines, in answer to the doctor, 
" something must be done. She has gained nothing 
in the last three months." 

" No, she has been losing ground ; those warm days 
last week have wilted her down to almost nothing. 
If the summer weather finds her as she is, it will 
go hard with her. I wish that I knew .of some good 
place far back in the country where I could send her 
for a few months. She needs a complete change of 
air. 

Mrs Hines seemed to be thinking, for she did not 
answer. The doctor crossed the room and sat down 
beside Katy, who was, as usual, rocking herself and 
her dolly in her little chair. 

'* Come here, little paleface," he said, " and kiss 
your old doctor." 

Katy rose and came to him. He lifted her up on 
his knee, and she put up her lips and kissed him very 
quietly. 

"Oh, pshaw!" said the doctor, "what sort of a 
kiss is that 1 You don't love me any more." 

" I do," said Katy, very indignantly. " You kno^ 
I do love you, dearly." 

" Then why do you give me such a little mincing 
kiss as that? Why, when I go to see my little nieces, 
they spring into my arms, and hug and squeeze me 
imtil 1 am almost smothered." 

" That don't make them love you any more than I 
do," said Katy, very decidedly. 

" Why do they make such a fuss over me, then V* 
asked the doctor, smiling. 

"Some peoples don't ever make a fuss," replied 
^afy-. '^Everybody don't love th« same way, you 
M:now. When Jolly loves me \ie "W^^ Taa \ij^ ^wd 
kisses me, and csdla me bis dasi^S ^iA\52^^^\»\\i\& 
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when I love him I just snuggle up dose to him and 
he stilL" 

The doctor smiled again. " I wish," said he, " that 
your Jolly could kiss some colour into your cheeks, 
and make you look less like a white lily than you do/* 

" I have thought of a plan, doctor," said Mrs Hines. 
"I have a brother living up the river, some miles 
above Albany, who has been wanting me to make him 
a visit this long time. Wouldn't it be a good thing 
for Katy to take her up there for a while ! " 

" The very thing ! " said he, joyfully. " You had 
better write to your brother at once." 

Katy was in raptures with the idea of going into 
the country. What that meant, that word " country," 
she could scarcely understand, for she had never been 
out of the city in her life. But when Mrs Hines told 
her that she should run about on grass greener than 
the grass in the park, to which Jolly had often carried 
her ; that she should feed chickens, and see cows and 
horses and lambs ; that she should gather flowers in 
the woods, and hear the birds sing from morning until 
night, she was in a fever of delighted expectation. 
But presently she thought of Jolly, and began to 
wonder if Mr Murray could spare him to go with 
them. She thought it over quietly to herself for a 
while, then she asked Aunty Hines about it. 

"What do you think Mr Murray will do without 
Jolly]" she said, looking up at Mrs Hines, who sat 
beside her, sewing. 

** I don't know how that will be, dear. Maybe we 
will have to go without him." 

Katy's face f elL " Oh, I couldn't go without him," 
she said, quickly. 

" Well, we won't talk about it now, Katy. I will 
write to my brother to-night, and ask him if he can 
give us a room ; and then we will see what can be 
done about Jolly. I wo\Ad '\ii\L^ \.o V"a.^^\i>sfiL ^^^5^^^ 
Murray can spare him, ioT laft\La"8.^o^^^^ia2^^v^^^^ 
13 looking pretty thin. It ^noxvV^^'^^^ ^^^^A^^^^^^^^^ 
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Just then there was a noise like a little click down- 
stairs. Katy knew that sound very well — Jolly was 
coming, that was his key in the door. She started up, 
but even when going to meet Jolly her weary little 
feet did not move very fast; he reached the head of 
the stairs before her. 

Jolly had been so accustomed to roaming idly about 
the streets day after day, th^t the steady work and 
somewhat close confinement of Mr Murray's office 
came rather hard upon him. He had grown thin 
under it, and the rosy colour had faded from his faca 
But he was a strong, hearty fellow yet, and I think 
even if you had not recognised him at first sight, you 
would surely have known his cheery voice, when he 
lifted Katy m his arms and, kissing her first on one 
cheek and then on the other, declared that she was 
the dearest little girl in all the world. 

Jolly was very much improved. Being constantly 
with Mr Murray, who was a very patient and thorough 
teacher, he had soon learned to throw aside all his 
vulgar words and phrases, and to behave like a gentle 
man. He was very quick and intelligent, and had 
made good use of his time at the evening school 
which he attended, having learned to read well, and 
to write a clear^ bold hand. Probably no one who 
had seen him m his vagrant condition would have 
recognised the ragged, dirty boy in the tall, neatly- 
dressed young fellow who snatched Katy up in nis anna 
when she met him just now at the head oi the stairs. 

" Jolly," said Katy the moment she had returned 
his caress, ** I 'm afraid I 'm going away." 

" What do you mean by that 1 " asked he, in a voice 
of great surprise. 

" The doctor says I must go to the country." 

" Oh, that '11 be gay ! " said Jolly ; « I 'm right glad 
of that." 

Katy's face clouded a little. " You don't mean you 
gre glad to have me go; do you, Jolly]" she asked. 
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"No, indeed, Kttle woman," and Jolly caught her 
up again, for he had set her down on the floor, while 
he turned \xp his coat-cufls to wash his hands. *' But 
that will be just the making of you, Katy. You '11 be 
as strong as a lion when you come back. Why, I 
wouldn't wonder if it should be you tbat carried me 
out walking, instead of me carrying you." 

This made Katy laugh, and then Jolly asked Mrs 
Hines what it all meant. So Mrs Mines told him . 
what the doctor had said, and that she meant to write 
to her brother that evening, to ask him if he could 
spare them a room. " Do you think. Jolly," she said, 
alter she had told him all about it, *' that Mr Murray 
could possibly let you go for a week or two 1 I think 
that you neea a little rest" 

'* Oh, no," said Jolly, " I don't need any rest, I 'm 
all right ; and he is so busy I don't think I could be 
spared just now. Don't be troubled about me, I '11 
get along firstrate." 

"You can ask Mr Murray, at least. He can but 
refuse if it is not convenient to let you go." 

** No, I wouldn't ask him, aunty. He has been too 
good already. I would like to take a look at the 
country, and no mistake, but I guess I'll wait a bit. 
Perhaps some time along in the summer I'll get a 
chance to run up and see you." 

But Jolly looked paler than usual that evening, for 
he had been in the office all day long writing ; and 
Mrs Hines made up her mind that if he would not 
speak for himself she would speak for him. She felt 
quite sure that her brother could accommodate them 
all, and she determined not to write to him that night, 
but to wait until the morning and see Mr Murray first. 
So the next morning she went round to his house 
early enough to catch him before he went down town. 
To ner great joy, she found him not only wilUn^ but 
glad to let Johy go. , 

*'I have noticed for som^ 'w^^Va ^^&^? ^*c^ '^^>^ 
"that be is growing very tlam «ai^ ^^^'^^ ^^ Xia^'ssaK 
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such a total change of life that he needs rest yery 
much. I wish that he could spend the whole summer 
in the country -he will make a better farmer than 
business-man. If your brother has a large farm, why, 
would it not be a good plan for him to take Jolly for 
the summer and let him see how he likes the busi- 
ness 1 It certainly does not agree with him to be so 
closely confined as he is now, and I think that that 
life would suit him exactly." 

Mrs Hiues was greatly pleased with this new idea. 
Mr Murray promised to talk it over with Jolly that 
morning, ana she went home to write her letter, ask- 
ing her brother if he could board them all through 
the summer months. 

Jolly came home that evening in high glee. The 
idea of farming was delightful to him, and he was all 
impatience for the arrival of Mr West's answer to his 
sister's letter. In about a week it came. Just the 
answer which they all wanted. He would be very 
glad to see his sister once more, and had plenty of 
room for her two young friends. Mrs mnes had 
hinted to him that Jolly might like to work on the 
farm^ and Mr West replied that one of his farm hands 
had just left him, and if Jolly had made up his mind 
to try it, and would like the place, he would keep it 
for him. Jolly wrote to him that very night that he 
would like to engage the situation, and the matter 
was settled. 

Katy hardly knew how to express her joy when she 
found that they were to go to the country for the 
whole summer, and that Jolly was to be with them. 
She sprang into his arms with something like her old 
sprightliness when he told her : and when he had gone 
out to evening school she talked to Mrs Hines about 
it, until she fairly talked herself to sleep in her 
&untyB lap. 
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THE JOUBNEY. 

Jt was a warm bright morning in June^ when the 
gay little party started off on their summer holiday. 
Blaty's only grief had been in leaving her Sabbath- 
school teacher, dear kind Miss Murray, but she had 
given her a half -promise of a visit at some time during 
the summer, and, delighted with that idea, Katy had 
bid her good-bye verv cheerfully. 

Jolly had gone on before with the trunks and Elaty's 
chair, and was to meet them at the boat, for they were 
to take the boat up to Albany, and remain there over 
night, as the doctor was afraid to have Katy make the 
wnole journey in one day. So Peggy went down to 
the wharf with them, to carry the uttle girl from the 
house to the car ana from the car to the boat, Mrs 
nines following with a basket and an umbrella and 
various parcels; for she never thought herself pre- 
pared for a journey unless her arms and hands were 
so full that she could scarcely carry her riches. 

"Are you 'most too tired, Peggy?*' asked Katy, 
looking up into her face. Peggy's face looked very 
much like a full blown red rose just then, for they 
were a little behind time and were walking very fast. 

" Not a bit, darlin'," said she, in her hearty Irish 
voice. " You 're that light a flea could carry you, and 
never tire a ha'porth. Oh, but it 's lonely I '11 be when 
you 're all leaving me ! " 

"Maybe when we come back you'll come to live 
with us again. Will you, Peggy 1 " 

" 'Deed I will do that, if Mrs Hines is wanting me. 
But you '11 come back so fat and hearty that you '11 
be doing all the work yourself ; you'll not be needing 
Peggy's help." 

Just then they saw tTie \>oa.\. \yiiv5?,^\.^<^ ^q^«^'«xs^ 
n the gangway stood JoWy \oo\lTi^ i^^ '^'^^^^ 
^typut her arms round Pegg^^^^^^"^^ ^^"^^ 
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a loving kiss on her broad red face, and then Jolly 
took the little girl and carried her on to the boat 
Katy was a little frightened when he stepped on the 
gangway and she saw the dark water plashing below 
them; and she was still more startled when they 
passed the engine-room, and she saw the fierce red 
fire and the swarthy engineers with their arms bared 
and their faces blackened with coal-dust. Jolly 
never thought of her being frightened, and, delighting 
as all boys do in noise and bustle, he paused a moment 
to look at the machinery. He was so interested that 
he did not notice the tighter clasp of the little arms 
around his neck, and it was not until Katy gave a 
quick choking sob that he thought of her. 

"Why, Katy," he said, anxiously, "what is the 
matter r* 

" Oh, please come away," she sobbed ; "he 's so dread- 
ful ugly !" 

"Who, Katyl What do you mean?" said Jolly, 
looking around to see who had frightened her. 

" Oh, that man ! He 's got a red shirt on, and his 
face is black, and he put his hand on that big iron 
thing, and then those big poles went up and down, 
and there 's such a dreadful noise here ; oh, JoUy, I 
don't like it 1" 

" Come, then, don't cry," said Jolly, moving away 
as he spoke. " We '11 go to aunty ; she has gone up 
on deck. But that man isn't ^ugly; he is the man 
who makes the boat go. If it wasn't for him we 
couldn't get to Albany. He is a good man, I guess." 

" Then what makes him keep his face so black ]" 
said Katy. 

" Why, he has to stay in that little room^ else he 
couldn't make the boat go ; and the place is full of 
coal-dust, that is what makes his face so black. Didn't 
j^oa see that great fire away down below 1" 
'^ Fes, and it frightened me *, 1 doTv'\. \\kfe \t»" 
'^^ TVeJJ, we won't look at it any moife. ^^^>iJckS5t^S& 
auntjr waiting for us." 
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Mrs Hines was greatly surprised to see the traces of 
tears oq Katy's cheeks, and when Jolly had explained 
the cause of them, she laughed, and told him that he 
had better take her to the side of the boat, and let her 
see what beautiful white foam th6 ugly man in the 
engine-room was making. Jolly carried Katy to the 
side of the boat, and let her look over into the water. 
The vessel had left the wharf, and was moving steadily 
tip the river, her great paddle-wheels whirling swiftly 
around, beating the water into milk-white foam. 

*' Does the black man make that 1" asked Elaty. 

** Yes, he is making that big wheel turn round." 

" Oh, isn't it lovely 1" exclaLned Katy, now fully re- 
cOTered from her fright. 

*' It looks like a monstrous wash-tub full of soap- 
suds. Would you like to be bathed in it T' 

Katy laughed merrily at the idea. A lady and gen- 
tleman, who had been walking up and down the deck, 
paused at the sound of that happy voice, and the lady 
said. " What is the matter with your little sister ; is 
she lame?" 

•* No, ma*am," said Jolly ; " but she is not strong 
enough to walk.'' 

^ »he looks very sick," said the lady, as Katy turned 
to see who was speaking to them. " What makes you 
so thin and pale, little one ?" 

*' I had a fever," said Katy ; " but I 'm going to the 
country to get rosy cheeks." 

** I hope that you will gain them," said the lady. 

" And I 'm going to have feet that won't get tired 
when -I walk," said Katy, confidentially. 

" That will be veiy nice ; but in the meantime I am 
glad that you have such a good brother to carry you, 
when you cannot walk." 

" He is real good to carry me ; but he isn't my bro- 
ther ; he is" Then she hesitated. 

" Well, what is he ?" asked the \«j^^ , ^ 

** I don't know what heia, exce^ti TDN\s^^\&^^^'^^ 
wd she had her face down on 3ouy'^ ^caj^^^'^* 
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" You dear little pet ! " said the lady, and then she 
passed on again with the gentleman. 

Jolly asked Katy if she would not like to walk 
about a little. At nrst she was afraid, but by and by, 
when she saw other children running on the deck as 
fearlessly as if they were in their own homes, she be- 
gan to be ashamed of her fears. So she told Jolly she 
would go over to aunty, who was sitting at some dis- 
tance from them ; and to show how brave she was she 
determined to go alone. She had only walked a few 
steps when the boat gave a sudden lurch, ajid she 
would have fallen if Jolly had not caught her. Bat 
Bhe would not give up what she had undertaken. 

** No, no, I wasn't frightened," she said, struggling 
out of his arms ; " let me walk to aunty." 

So he put her down, and walked close beside her. 
He had to put his hand out twice to steady her, but 
she reached aunty safely ; and when Mrs Hines lifted 
her up on her lap, and told her that she was a brave 
little gir], she felt well repaid for having tried to over- 
come her foolish fears. 

For an hour or two Katy enjoyed the sail very much, 
but by and by she grew tired, even too tired to enjoy 
listening to Jolly as he walked up and down with hen 
telling her stories. " Oh,'* she said at last, ^' I wish I 
could go to bed." 

" You can go down-stairs and lie on a sofa, if you 
like," said Jolly. 

" Let's ask aunty if I may go," said Katy. 

So Jolly carried her back to Mrs Hines, and they 
all went down-stairs together. Mrs Hines laid the 
little girl on a sofa, covering her up with a shawl, and 
in a few moments she was fast asleep. When she 
waked up she was very hungry ; so Mrs Hines opened 
a little basket which she had kept close beside her all 
this time, and gave her some lunch. There were some 
biscuits split open and buUeied, mth. thin slices of 
•^am laid between, and Bom^ ii\sife \i\XXfe x^^ ^^^^^a. 
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Jolly brought some water, and they all sat down 
together and made a very good meal. 

It was a pretty long day for Katy, and she was 
almost worn out before night came. They were to 
spend the night with Mrs Hines' sister, who lived in 
Albany, and very glad poor little Katy was to reach 
her house, and be tucked snugly away in bed. 

As for Jolly, the day had been one of unmixed plea- 
sure to him. He had made friends with the engineer, 
and the man had explained the machinery to him, 
showing him all its different parts, and teaching him 
the use of each, until the boy felt that he understood 
it fully. He was delighted with the water, too — ^the 
dear dark water through which the beautiful boat 
moved so swiftly and steadily, and he leaned over the 
^nwale, forgetting everything around him in watch- 
ing the dashing waves. He was not glad to reach 
Albany. He would have liked to spend another day 
on that beautiful river* 

But Jolly's enjoyment reached its height the next 
day, when, seated in the cars, they were whirled over 
the coimtiy toward Salem, the little village near which 
Mr West's farm lay. His eyes, so long accustomed to 
brick walls and stone pavements, fairly feasted them- 
selves on the wide expanse of green fields and the 
waving branches of tall trees. Again and again he 
broke out into such loud exclamations of surprise and 
pleasure that Mrs EUnes had to check him, for he 
attracted the attention of every one around. Katy 
enjoyed it very much, too ; but she had not yet re- 
covered from yesterday's fatigue, and she was quite 
Content to sit still on his lap and let him tell her of 
all the beauties which she could not see without lift- 
ing her head. 

It was afternoon before they reached Salem. When 
they left the cars, there was Mr West waiting for 
them. He seemed very glad to ^^^ \^^ «^^^^ "a^^^ 
ga,ye Jolly and Katy a hearty vjeYeoxcka. ^\i^M\a5^''^5&5Sk 
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Hines and Katy into a waggon which stood near the 
depot, he told Jollv to jump in and hold the horses 
while he brought the trunks. Jolly had often held a 
horse by the bridle for the sake of earning a few 
pennies, but he had never sat on the driver's seat and 
held the reins before, and he felt quite proud of his 
position. Mr West brought the trunks and EatVs 
chair, and then^ jumping up beside him, held out his 
hand for the reins. Jolly was giving them up rather 
reluctantly, when the farmer said, " Perhaps you would 
not object to driving." 

** Not at all, sir,'* said Jolly, colouring with pleasure. 

" Well, then, I will leave the ribbons in your hands. 
Drive right up the road before you. I will tell you 
when to turn." 

Jolly then touched the horses lightly with the whip, 
and they began to move very slowly and deliberately 
up the road. 

Mr West turned round with his back to the horses 
to talk to his sister. He had a very pleasant face, 
round and rosy, with a pair of bright gray eyes like 
Mrs Hines', and crisp curly hair, which was fast turn- 
ing from black to white. After he had asked Mrs 
Hmes a great many questions about their sister in 
Albany, and their New York friends, he began to talk 
to Katy. 

" What have you been doing to your face 1 " said he; 
" chalking it 1" 

" Oh, no," said Katy, putting up her hand to hide 
her 'pale cheek, for she was beginning to feel quite 
ashamed of the white face which every one seemed to 
notice. "I've been sick ; but I've come here to get well" 

"Then you've come to the right place," said the 
farmer. " All the faces in Salem are either brown or 
red. We don't raise white faces here." 

Katy looked rather dismayed. "I don't want a 
red face like Peggfs,^^ she sa.\d *, " I only want a little 
pink like Miss Murray's cheeks'' 
''WeU, don't be troubled a\)Ou\.*K ^ai^^^^'^^s^^ 
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Langhing ; " you won't have any too mnch colour yet 
awhile. But I don't believe," he added, turning to 
Jolly, "that you will be much afraid of browning 
your skin." 

" I guess not," said Jolly, smiling ; " the colour of 
my face don't m9ke much difference to me. Which 
road, sir 1 " for two roads branched off here, one on 
sither side of that on which they were travelling. 

** To the left ; but the horses know their way home, 
you will scarcely need to guide them." 

So Jolly let the reins lie loosely on the horses' backs, 
and to be sure they turned up the road to the left 
without a moment's hesitation. But when they had 
pone on a little farther they stopped short. A steep 
hill lay before them, and to all appearances they did 
DOt mean to climb it. 

" Gtet up ! " said Jolly, giving the reins quite a sharp 
twitch, for the horses looked perfectly settled in their 
purpose to stand still 

"Never mind," said Mr West, in a very easy tone ; 
"they'll do it when they're ready* They generally 
take their own time for this hill, it's a pretty rough 
one. They'll bring us home in time for tea." 

Jolly said no more, but sat watching the horses, as 
for a few moments they tossed their heads, and 
switched their long tails over their sides to drive off 
the flies. By and by they began to move slowly on, 
and once moving they did not pause until they had 
reached the top of the loiig hill. There they stood 
still again, as ii they thought that they had quite ful- 
filled their duty in pulling that heavy waggon up the 
steep ascent. 

"Tliere isn't another pair of horses in this country 
that does that hill as that pair does it," said the farmer, 
looking at his favourites in a very gratified manner, 
as they stood calmly switching their sides again. " All 
the farmers about here jump o\iti ol \.\!iKvx ^^>:^^v^'^^a» 
to lighten the loud when tliey Tfea.c\i\)cL\%\i'^^'»sA*^^ 
earns mostly have to rest kali-way \x^,\i^'Si-^^^^ 
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"I should think the waggons would slip back if 
they stopped on such a steep hill as this," said Jolly. 

" So tney would if they didn't scotch them." 

Jolly looked mystified. He was going to ask for an 
explanation, when Mr West said, "Perhaps you are 
too much 01 a city boy to know what * scotching * is 1" 

" I was going to ask, sir." 

**It is only putting something behind the wheels to 
keep them from slipping. In the old country there 
used to be little boys, and girls too, who made it their 
business to watch at the foot of steep hills for wag- 
gons and carriages going up, and run out and scotdi 
the wheels for a penny or two, just what i>eople 

E leased to throw them ; but here each man waits on 
imseH They build the heavy waggons now with 
brakes, so that they cannot slide, but my old grays 
don't need any brakes, they can carry the heaviest 
waggon up the steepest hill. Gee up, there^ old 
boys ! " 

The horses tossed their heads and neighed at the 
sound of their master^s voice, and started forwaurd on 
their homeward journey. 

They reached the house in time for tea, as the farmer 
had predicted, and very glad the travellers were to 
sit down to the bountiful supper which had been 
prepared for them. The table was spread in the kit- 
chen, where the family took all their meals ; and as 
Katy sat eating her bread and milk she could look 
out of the open door at the western sky, where the 
sun was just setting behind the most beautiful crim- 
son clouds. 
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IIL 

A COUNTRY SABBATH. 

When Eaty woke the next morning, she could not at 
first recollect where she was. She rubbed her sleepy 
eyes and looked agaduj but still she did not recognise 
the room. Those white muslin curtains in the win- 
dows looked like home, but where had the great elm 
tree which swept its long waving branches into the 
window come from ? And round the other window 
clung the branches of an early running rose-bush in 
full bloom. Eaty could see the soft pink flowers from 
where she lay in bed. And then there was such a 
perfect stillness in the air ; the only soimd that she 
coidd hear was the gentle twitter of a bird. As she 
lay listening and wondering, a whole choir of birds 
suddenly broke into joyous song, filling the air with 
glad music, praising the Qod who had made the earth 
so bright and fair. That burst of music roused Eaty ; 
she had been but half awake before. Now she re- 
membered where she was, and she lifted her head 
from the pillow, and raising herself on her elbow 
looked around the room. At first she thought she 
was alone, but as she turned her head she saw her 
dear aunty at the window on the opposite side of the 
room, for this room had windows on two sides. Mrs 
Hines was not sitting down, she was kneeling there, 
looking up at the clear blue sky ; and when, hearing 
Eaty stir, she turned toward her, Eaty thought that 
she had never seen that sweet face look so loveiyl 
Mrs Hines rose and came to the bedside. 

** Does my little girl see what a beautiful day her 
heavenly Father had sent her 1 " said she. 

" Yes. What a bright sun they have in this country," 
said Klaty. " You look so happy, aunty. What 
makes you look bo glad 1 " 

''God bos made all things a\aid\.o-^^^,^^K^*^^-3^ 
28 Hi3 holy iSabbath. I am glsA ^i^^x^&«^ "^^^ ^^^<^>s^ 
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SO beautiful, and because I know that He who made 
it so is my Father." 

" And mine," said Katy, very softly. 

" Yes, dear, your Father, too." 

Then Mrs Hines took the little girl up, and washed 
and dressed her. Katy had slept so late that break- 
fast was over and the dishes washed and put away 
before she went down-stairs. When she came into 
the kitchen with Mrs Hines the family were all ready 
to start for church. But her breakfast had been kept 
for her, and no one seemed to think that she was at 
all to blame for having overslept herself. Mr West 
lifted her up in his arms and kissed her, and then he 
carried her to the door to see the little chickens that 
were running about in the grass, busily eating some 
crumbs which had been thrown out to them. Katy 
was in raptures over the little things with their gentle 
'*peep, peep;" and she clapped her hands in glee 
when their mother, an old speckled hen, called them 
with a loud ''cluck, cluck,'' and they all scampered 
to her as fast as their shorli legs could carry uiem, 
" peep"-ing all the way. 

** Is there any rosy in my cheeks yetl" said Katy, 
as the old farmer carried her in again, and put her 
down on a chair by the table to eat her breakfast. 

" Do you feel any rosy there V* asked he, laughing ; 
for Katy had put her hand to her face as if she ex- 
pected to find something. 

"No, I don't feel any. Peggy's cheeks are very 
rosy indeed, and they are all rougn and hard." 

"I guess we won't make yours rough and hard. 
We '11 have them fine and red before long, but I think 
we 11 leave them soft." 

" Well," said Katy, very contentedly, and began to 
eat her breakfast. Pretty soon she put down her 
iri^ife and f ork^ and pushed her plate away. 

'' What now ? " said Mr West. " Doii't you like it 1" 



a 



Yes, it is very good, but 1 doii\ ie^^'&xxi^gc^r 
You haven't eaten enougb. tokee^ ai ^1 ixorov ^Xaaw- 
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ing,** said the farmer. " Is that all the child eats at 
home ]" he asked, turning to Mrs Hines. 

^ She has eaten more than usual," said his sister, 
"but she will do better by and by ; this air will soon 
give her an appetite.'' 

Mr West looked very much troubled. His own 
children were stout, hearty boys, who ate everything 
eatable that they could lay their hands on, and he 
could not understand how any one could live on a 
mouthful of bread and a little sip of milk from break- 
fast until dinner-time. He told Mrs Hines that it was 
time for them to start for church, but that if Eaty 
made up her mind to eat anything, she would find 
plenty m the larder. Mrs Hines was not going to 
church that momin;;, she thought it best for her to 
stay at home with Katy ; so Jolly jumped into the 
waggon with Mr West and his two boys, and the old 
^ys started off a^ain in their deliberate walk, leav- 
ingKaty alone with her aunty. 

There was one thing about this house which sur- 
prised Eaty very much. There was no woman in it. 
The farmer and his two boys lived there by them- 
selves. Mrs West had died when Dick was a hahy ; 
and as the boys had no sister, there was no woman in 
the family. A girl who lived near came to the house 
every day to prepare the breakfast and dinner, and 
keep the house clean, but she went back to her own 
home at sunset. It seemed very strange to Eaty that 
they had no kind aunty as she and Jolly had. 

After they had all gone, Mrs Hines led Eaty out to 
a rustic bench beneath the large elm tree, the branches 
of which had swept so saucily in at the window of the 
bedroom, and they sat down there. She had a book 
in her hand, and she told Eaty that she was going to 
read, and she might either sit there beside her or run 
about in the grass, whichever she liked best. Eaty 
preferred to stay where slie 'waa, ^xA ^'i ^aai^ ^^bc^ 
quietly lookine at the little hoM^e, ;yxi"^ \}cm^^%« 
Mr West's house was a suxxg ^i\X\^ ^^2>Rft* ^^ ^"^ 
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quite small, at least the main part of it was, but there 
was a sort of back building which had been added to 
the rear, making it much more spacious. The kitchen 
was in the lower part of this building, and above the 
kitchen was the boys' room, and a large store-room, 
where all sorts of good things were put carefully away 
for winter use. The house stood in a valley, snugly 
sheltered by the blue hills which rose both before and 
behind it. Across the road, standing in the midst of 
a green meadow which stretched away to meet the 
hills, were the bams and farm-buildings. There was 
a flock of sheep in this meadow, and Ka.ty could 
see them frisking about on the grass ; the little lamlra 
running to and fro, dashing merrily across the field at 
one moment, and the next standing still and turning 
their pretty neads from side to side, as if on the look- 
out for danger. In an adjoining field was a brook 
with cattle grazing near it. The blue hills stretched 
as far as Katy's sight could reach, and seemed to melt 
away into a soft haze in the distance. 

The little girl had been sitting verv still for a long 
time, her eager eyes drinking in all these beauties, so 
new to her, with great delight. " Aunty," she said, at 
last, "isn't this a very Sunday?" 

"What do you mean, Katy?" said Mrs Hines, put- 
ting down her book and laying her hand on the curls 
which were just growing long enough to fall around 
Katy's neck. 

"I mean," said Katy, "it seems more Sunday than 
other Sundays. Don't you think so ? It is so lovely 
here, and so still. It seems as if Qod was all around 
us, someway. Just like these hills are all around this 
little house." • 

" That is what the Bible says, Katy. It sajrs, * As 

the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord 

j3 round about His people.' Do you like to feel that 

God h 80 Dear r* 

''Oh, yes! Don't you 1 lied«a^i\^^^^^ 

J^ wonder, aunty ^ why the peopV?^ m'^e^ Xqi!*l^^^\ 
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all come to live here. I don 't think they *d ever be 
naughty again if they did. It doesn 't feel as if one 
could be naughty here." 

" People have bad hearts everywhere, Katy ; but I 
think that it is easier to do right when we seem so 
near to Gk)d as we do here." 

" I think so, too, don *t you ? " said Katy. " Aunty, I 
don't believe that those wicked men would have 
killed our dear Saviour if they had lived here. I wish 
they had lived here, don 't you ? " 

" Yes, I wish so, if it would have made them good." 

''This is almost as pleasant as Sunday-school. I . 
wish Miss Murray was nere ; wouldn 't that be nice ) " 

''Yes, I wish she were here. Now, dear, we will 
go iax and have something to eat, it is long after din- 
ner-time." 

"But they haven't come home from church," said 
Katy. 

"Oh, they won't be home before evening, laey 
stay all day because it is so far to come back. They 
have taken a lunch with them." 

" Why, do they eat in a church 1 " exclaimed Katy. 

''No, they go out and sit under the trees in the 
summer-time. They have Sunday-school after the 
morning service, and then they take half-an-hour to 
eat their lunch, and afterward they have the afternoon 
service, and come home to tea." 

** Isn 't that a funny way?" said Katy smiling, 

"It seems funny to you, because you have never 
lived so far away from church before, but they do so 
very generally in the country." 

So they went in and had their little dinner all by 
themselves. Mrs Hines made it ready herself, for the 
^1 who cooked during the week never came on Sun- 
day. But it did not take long to prepare it. Mrs 
Hines brought out some bread and butter, and a cold 
ham. and they had a piece oi ip\ft lot ^<ess&\N.^*^^^^2>s* 
all their dinner. But even M.x ^ fe«X ^qoxi^.^ Vw^^^'s^ 
BatisGed if he had seen NvT^tt. a. \ax^ ^^^^ ^\ \s««i>*^ 
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and ham Katy ate. The long morning in the h^sh 
country air had done her good already. 

*^ I think/' said Mrs Hines when they had finished 
their dinner, " that you had better go upstairs and lie 
down a little while, when I have put away these 
dishes. It is nearly three o'clock and you ought to 
rest a little. I will take this ham dovm to the cellar 
and then we will go up." 

There were two doors to the kitchen, one opening to 
the west, the other to the east. When Mrs Hines 
came up from the cellar Katy was standing in the 
western door, in the midst of a stream of golden sun- 
light which fell across the room from end to end. Her 
hands were clasped, and her face lifted to the summer 
sky, while the bright sunbeams flickered over her fore- 
head and through her brown curls. For a moment 
Mrs Hines watched her as she stood so ; then the little 
hands dropped slowly and unclasped themselves ; and 
Katy sitting down upon the door-step rested her 
cheek upon her palm and looked up at the sky. 

** Katy" 

She lifted her face, and Mrs Hines thought that the 
little angels in heaven must look as Katy looked then, 
her deep blue eyes were so full of peace and love. 

**What were you doing just now, Katy ? ** 

" I was only telling my Jesus how glad I am," said the 
little girl " Don't you think He '11 be glad to know V 

"Yes, darUng, I think He will" 

"I tMnk so, too. Now, I am ready to go to bed, if 
you want me, aunty." 

So they went up stairs together, and Mrs Hines 
lifted her up on the bed, and she lay there resting ail 
the afternoon, until it was time for the church-goers 
to come home. She was standing on the low, flat 
stone before the door, when the old grays came slowly 
up to the gate. 

'' Why, Katy/* exclaimed Jolly as soon as he saw 
-Aer, ''how bright you lookl \h\^^.\^^^ ^ws^'^WKa. 
^oju^ to yourself i *' 
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**0b, it's this beautiful country," said Katy. "It 
is the most loveliest place ! *' 

** It is, eh ? That is what you think about it, is it ? *' 
said Mr West, lifting her in his arms. "Why, I do 
believe you have grown heavier since morning.'* 

" I * ve eaten a great big dinner," said Katy. " Aunty 
said it was the country air. Isn 't it a lovely place 1" 

" Yes, I think it is," said the farmer, greatly pleased 
■with Katy's enjoyment of his home ; " I like it better 
than any place I know." 

** Don 't you always be very good here f * whispered 
the little girL 

" Not always, Katy. The tempter comes to Salem 
as well as to other places, I 'm afraid. He leads us all 
into sin sometimes." 

"I wish God wouldn't let him come," said !^aty, 
" He spoils everything, don't he T' 

**Yes, my cmld, but we must fight against him. 
The dear Saviour who lives up there beyond that blue 
sky, will give us strength to resist him if we pray for 
it. Do you know that dear Saviour, little Katy f 

" Yes, and He knows me," says Katy, laying her soft 
cheek against his rough face. " I 'm His own little 
girl" 

The old farmer bade God bless her, then he put her 
down on the door-step again and went into the house. 

Pretty soon TJ/Lva Hiues called them all in to tea. 
What a hungry company they were ! Katy fairly 
laughed aloud to see the great plates of bread disap- 
pear before those stout boys, and Mr West was almost 
as bad as they. 

"Never you mind," he said, when she broke out 

E again with her merry, ringing laugh, on seeing another 
Tate emptied ; " never you mind, one of these days the 
read and butter will melt away before you too. I 
warrant that in two months' time you will eat more 
than all of us put together." . 

The boys iaughed at this -, so YvaX.^ \wy^'^^^'??^> 
and they were aU very happy lo^^XJtkfex. ^"^^ 'SQsyj?st 
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they went into the sitting-room, and Mr West took 
Eaty on his knee, and told her a story out of the Bible : 
the story about God calling SamueL Then Frank, 
the farmer's oldest boy, told ner that if she would sit 
on his lap he would tell her another story. So she 
slipped down from his father's knee ; but she kissed him 
first, lest he might feel hurt by her leaving him. And 
BO she went round from one to another, each one pro- 
mising her a story. ThB boys had learned to love her 
already, although she had been but one da^ in the 
house. A little girl in the family was somethmg quite 
new to them, and Eaty was such a tiny little mite 
that she seemed lust made to be petted and loved. 
Aunty began to be quite afraid that she would be 
spoiled by them alL By and by Jolly's turn came. 
Each of the others had taken her on his lap and told 
her a nice story, and now he held out his hand and 
told her to come to him. She nestled down with her 
head on his arm, and lay waiting for his story. 

"Once upon a time," said Jolly, "there was a 
little girl who had only one friend in the world, a 
boy '' 

" And his name," interrupted Katy, "was ^" 

" Never mind his name," said Jolly. " The little girl 
had only this one friend, and they loved each other 
very much. But after a while the little girl found 
some other friends, a gentleman and two ladies. They 
were very kind and good to her, and she loved them 
dearly, but I think she loved the boy best. By and 
by they went to live in the country, and there was a 
kind old gentleman, and two boys, who all liked this 
little girl very much, and were very kind to her, so 
kind tnat she began to love them better than she loved 
her one old friend," 

" Then she was an ugly, naughty girl," interrupted 
Katy, " and if I'd been the boy I 'd have pushed her 
off my lap and told her to go away " 
Jolly laughed, and inateaA oi ^\x^afli\|»\\s^ ^^ ^^'v 
-aer up closer to him. 
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" That ugly girl was'nt me, was it, Jolly 1" whispered 
Elaty, cuddluig up a little nearer. 

" No, I don't believe it was," said Jolly. 

*' 'Cause, you know, even if I had a hundred people 
to be good to me, I could love them all, and love you 
bester yet couldn't I, Jolly ?" 

" Yes, I guess you could," said he. 

Then Mr West said it was about time for prayers. 
Frank brought the Bible, and his father read that 
beautiful chapter which tells us how our Saviour, 
when He was on earth, raised the dead brother of the 
two sorrowing sisters to lifa Then they all knelt 
down while he prayed that Gk)d would keep them 
safeljr through the dark night, and raise them up in 
morning to enjoy another day, and give them health 
and strength to serve Him. And then he made a little 
tender prayer for Katy, that God would restore her to 
health, and let her gain strength daily in her new 
home, and live to be a treasure and blessing to all 
her friends, and an earnest worker for the Master. 

Katy understood every word of that prayer, and 
when she bade the old man ^ood night she put her 
arms around his neck and whispered in his ear, ** You 
do love little Katy, don't you f 

" Yes, Uttle one, I do," he said ; ** God bless your 
sweet face." 

Then Jolly carried her up stairs, and so ended that 
happy Sabbath day. 



IV. 
FRANK. 



The next morning Katy was up and dressed in time 
for breakfast ; and when she came into the kitchen 
the boys cheered her. She "waa ^\.«^x\\fc^ ^'cs?^^^s»S^ 
drew back quickly behind a^woX.^, ^ftt^^ >^<st V>^ 
JSashed, and her lips tremblei •, ^\xft ^^ ^ii^ss^o'^N.^^'^'5^'^ 
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" Hush, boys. She can't stand such a noise,*' said 
their father, and putting out his hand he drew Katy 
to him. " Never mind it, little one," he said, ** these 
boys are not used to little girls, but they don't mean 
any harm ; they are only glad to see you." 

Katy looked up and smiled, but there was a pretty 
high colour in her cheeks yet. 

"There is some rosy here this morning," said the 
farmer, touching her face. " Do you feel it ?" 

"Yes, it feels pretty warm," said Katy, "I don't 
like it very much." 

" Try if you like that fresh milk any better," said 
he, lifting her to a seat beside him. 

She seemed to like it very much better, for she 
drank quite a large bowl full, and ate a piece of bread 
beside. Mr West was delighted. 

" Oh, you will do yet," he said, when she turned up 
the empty bowl to let him see that the milk was aU 
gone. " Now, boys, it is time to be off to work.'* 

They all went away together, but Mr West came 
back to put his head in at the window and tell Katy 
that he would send one of the bovs back when the 
grass was dry to take her out, and show her some new 
kittens that were over in the stable. Mrs EUnes had 
told Ellen, the girl who worked for Mr West, that she 
would clear up the kitchen as Ellen had to wash 
clothes that morning, and Katy felt so bright and 
well that she was very anxious to help her. But Mrs 
Hines said she had better save her strength for her 
walk, and she put the child's little round hat on her 
head, and carrying her rocking chair out on the flat 
stone by the front door, told her to sit down there in 
the sunlight. 

Klaty sat down with a picture-book, and there she 

stayed all alone while aunty put things to rights 

jjDSide the house. Once in a while aunty would come 

to the window and ask her laov^ sXift 'w^ getting along 

all by herself, and she worald \ooV w^ ^xA ^^^ '-'- <^X 

Ji 8 lovely V* " JLovely " waa XsA.^' a st%aJ5.^^A\ ^^vsr^' 
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thing that she loved, or liked to look at, from Miss 
Murray down to the little flies buzzing over the win- 
dow panes, was "lovely" to her. She had been 
sitting there quite a long time, when she heard some 
one whistling. She looked up to see who it was, and 
there was Frank coming up the road with a rake over 
his shoulder, whistling all the way. He had on no 
coat, and his trousers were turned up at the ankle, 
showing a pair of rough boots well covered with fresn 
mould, for he had just come from a new ploughed 
field ; but his face looked so bright and pleasant that 
Katy cared very little about the clothes. 

"There is my princess," said he, when he caught 
sight of her. "Would she like to make use of the 
services of her humble subject ?" 

Katy did not know what he meant by that, but she 
saw that he looked veiy merry, so she laughed. 

" Talk plain English, Frank," said Mrs Hines from 
the window, "that little girl can't understand any- 
thingelse." 

"Well, then, would the little girl like to have her 
cousin Frank carry her over to the stable to see the 
kittens ? Is that plain English 1 " 

"Oh, yes, I'd Dke to goj but are you my cousin 
Frank," said Katy, as she slipped her little hand into 
his. 

" Why, yes, I suppose so. If my aunt Mary's your 
aunty, I should thmk that we must be cousins. Isn't 
that so r 

"I don't know," said Katy, "but I'd like to have a 
cousin." 

" Well, then, take me for one, will you V* 

"Yes, I think you'll make a real nice one, don't 
you ? " 

" Of course I do. Come, then, shall we make a call 
on Mjs Kitty and her babies 1 " 

He was going to lift her \r^ Vcv \i\a «rffiia»0^'S2i^^^^*2^ 
drew back, " I 'd like to walk,^^ ^<ei^?C\^. . .^ . 

Mrs HineB was deliglited. It^^X^i'^^M^'^'^^^^^^^ 
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she had heard her ask to walk, and she knew that it 
was a good sign. 

" Shall I let her try it, Aunt Mary?" asked Frank. 

" Yes, it will not hurt her, but do not let her tire 
herself too much. Take good care of her, Frank." 

"You may trust me," said the boy; and as Mrs 
Hines watched him as he crossed the road, leading 
Katy by the hand, and carefully guiding her little 
feet in the smoothest path, she felt that the child 
was perfectly safe with her new cousin. She followed 
them with her eyes until they turned from the road 
toward the stable, then she sat down to her work 
again. 

Frank led Katy up to the door and unbarring it 
took her in. One side of the stable was lined with 
stalls in which stood the farm-horses, all at rest to- 
dajr except two that were ploughing in the field from 
which Frank had come. Katy felt a little afraid, but 
she did not like to say so ; so she only clasped Frank's 
hand tighter and sai(i— " Your horses never hurt little 
girls, do they ?" 

" No, never," said Frank. " Maybe you would like 
to be carried now ?" 

" Oh, yes,'* said Katy, quickly, " I would like it," 
and she felt quite safe when she was seated on Frank's 
strong arm, with her ovm arm around his neck. 

''Here are the kittens," said the boy, "in this 
basket." 

He put her down on the floor again that she might 
see them more easily, but he stood between her and 
the horses' stalls. Katy looked into the basket 
There was the old mother cat, a pretty gray puss, 
with black ears and paws ; and crawling aroima her 
were five tiny kittens. Three were gray like their 
mother, and the other two were spotted, black and 
white. Katy, as usual, when anything pleased her 
very much, stood perfectly 8lVi\. 
''Don't you think them pretty V eai^^x^s^TsiSsissL 
^^^Ppointed by her quietness. 
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" Oh^ I think they're lovely ! Oh, they're too sweet ! 
I do wish Miss Murray had one ! " 

" Who is Miss Murray V* asked Frank. 

" She is the dear lady who took me to Sunday- 
school, and brought me away from Mammy Betsy to 
give me to aunty, when I was sick." 

Frank had heard about Miss Murray before, but he 
had not recognised the name. " Oh, yes, I know,*' 
said he. "Poor Httle Katy !» 

"Fm not poor little Katy now," said the child: 
•Tm happy Katy." 

Frank smiled and went into one of the stalls to 
arrange the collar of a horse which had slipped over 
the animal's head and was making him very uneasy. 

" Oh, Frank, Fm afraid he'U bite you," said Katy, 
in great alarm. 

'* Not a bit of it," said Frank, " he wouldn't think 
of such a thing." 

She did not feel at all willing to trust his word for 
that, and she stood looking on very uneasily. Just as 
Frank came out of that stsdl her eyes fell on the next, 
in which stood a cow with a little spotted calf beside 
her. 

" Ohj Frank, look ! " she exclaimed, clajjping her 
hands together. " Is that the cow's little kitten V 

To her great surprise Frank put his hands on his 
knees, and bending almost double, laughed until the 
rafters rang again. Katy stood still, looking at him. 
At first she laughed, too, but, by and by, as the boy- 
broke out again and again with his hearty peel 
of merriment, her lips began to tremble and her 
eyes filled with tears. Frank did not notice it until 
she said in a quivering voice, " Please, Frank, don't 
do so." 

Then he turned and looked at her. his black eyes 
dancing and his mouth twitching. ** I won't Katy," 
he said, "but I couldn't—" Mid ^^i'evv V'^ \s^0«.^ ^^^J^ 
again, and sitting down on tti^ s\a}c^^ ^<^cst V^\^"^^^ 
untU the tears rolled do^m^^a daa^^a. ^«^^?i ^^^^^ 
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know whether to langh or cry^ but Frank soon helped 
her out of her difficulty by jumping up and telling 
her to come and see the chickens. But wherever they 
went and whatever he showed her seemed to suggest 
the merry subject to him, and every little while he 
would burst into a laugh and ask her how she liked 
the cow's little kitten. 

Katty was as much pleased with the poultry yard 
as she had been with the stable. The turkeys and 
geese and chickens were strutting and cackling and 
clucking, each one seemiug to think that the little 
girl had come all the way from New York, especially 
to see him. But when fVank threw them a handful 
of com they forgot her in their hot struggle for the 
grains. Such a pushing and crowding, such a flapping 
of wings and screaming and fighting you never saw, 
unless, like Katy, you have watched a couple of 
hundred of fowls with but a handful of com among 
them. 

Then they went into the chicken-house. All along 
the wall of the house there were boxes nailed at a 
little distance fromtbe floor. In each box there was a 
soft, warm nest of hay and feathers, and on almort 
every nest there sat a hen. Frank went to a bin whidi 
stood in a corner, and taking from it some com which 
he threw on the floor, called, '* Kippie, kippie, Mppie 1" 
Some of the hens jumped up on the ed^e of the nests, 
looked around for a mmute or two, turmng their heads 
from side to side, and then flew down and b€^y;an to 
pick up the grains.. 

" These chickens are nicer than the others," said 
Katy. " The rest are too greedy." 

"These would be just as greedy if they were out- 
side," said Frank, " but they are a little afraid to leave 
their nests when we are here. I'll show them to 
^ou while the hens eat their dinner." 
Ife Jed her over to the ne&\^, ^\id showed her the 
pretty white eggs* In some oi \,\i^\iQrMa'Csi'Kt^'^«A 
onJjr eggs, but in others there N^^ie\i\xi^>^'^^^^^MSM 
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80 tiny that they looked like little black or yellow balls, 
and they rolled about and tumbled over one another 
much to Kat/s distress. She was afraid that they 
might be hurt ; but Frank said that they were too soft 
to hurt each other. In one of the boxes there was a 

Eoor little chicken in great trouble. It had forced its 
ead through the shelL and there it lay rolling and 
struggling in a vain effort to break away from the net in 
which it was caught After they had watched it for 
a few minutes Frank lifted it from the nest, and very 
gently and carefully broke a little of the shell away : 
then he laid it back on the warm bed of hay ana 
feathers. The chicken made another attempt to free 
itself; it struggled and kicked with all its strength, 
and at last, to Katy's great joy, out it tumbled, another 
little yellow ball just like the rest of the chicks in the 
nest. 

And now Frank said that it was noon, and they 
must go in to dinner. So he carried her through 
the meadow, and across the road to the housa Just 
as he opened the gate they saw Mr West and the boys 
coming, and th^ stood still waiting for them. When 
they came up. Jolly held out his arms to Katy, and in 
a moment she had sprung from Frank to him. 

" Oh you little turncoat !" said Frank, "you thought 
I was very fine until Jolly came. Now I may go, I 
suppose.*' 

"No, you mustn't say that," said Katy ; " I think 
you *re real nice and good ; but I must love my Jolly." 

" Yei^ yes," said Mr West, " she is right, Franfie, 
let her hold on to old friends. You shall love Jolly 
best, my little girl. But now tell me what you have 
seen this morning." 

"Oh, such lovely kittens," said Katy, "and horses, 
and turkeys, and ducks, and a little chicken that 
pulled hisself out of his shell, and big chickens eating 

com, and a little a little ^ ®aa \!kfc^'i^^'«»Sk. 

looked at Frank. To her great. m^\wva.^\'2>^^^^^ 
hie bands on bia knees again, wA wxl\» ^^^^w^^ ^^^ 
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laughter. His brother Dick and Jolly laughed too, to 
hear him, but in vain they begged to know the cause 
of his merriment; he really could not tell tiiem. 
Every time that he tried to explain he would burst 
forth again with that merry peal. 

"Ask Katy," he said, at length shaking while he 
spoke, but making an effort to straighten his face. 
But Katy would not telL She hid her face on Jolly's 
shoulder and refused to look up or speak. Finally the 
matter was settled by Mrs Hines, who called to Jolly 
to bring her in to have her face and hands washed 
before dinner. Eaty had scarcely reached the bed- 
room before Frank's laugh rang out again, and this 
time his father and the boys joined in it most heartily. 
Frank had evidently told them his joke. Mrs Bines 
smiled, and said : — 

"What is the fun, I wonder." But to her great 
surprise, Katy's face flushed crimson, and she stamped 
her little foot, as she said, very an^Hy, 

*' Frank is a bad, naughty boy, and I don't love 
him a bit." 

"Why Katy, Katy," said Mrs Hines. She had 
never seen her in a passion before, and she was per- 
fectly astonished. 

" No, I don't love him a bit," repeated Katy ; " he's 
laughing at me, and he did it before out in the stable ; 
he 's a bad, bad boy ;" and she stamped her foot again. 

"Katy, I will not allow vou to behave so," said Mrs 
Hines ; " this is very naugnty indeed." 

Katy did not answer. She turned round with her 
back to Mrs Hines, and when her aunty came to her 
and laid her hand on her shoulder, she twitched her- 
self away angrily. 

"Where is my good little girH" said Mrs Hines, 

"Where is the little child who said yesterday that she 

thought nobody would be naughty in this beautiful 

pJace / I am afraid that my l^ly has forgotten how 

near Qod is to us here." 

•S^ty stood a moment longet '7n>i^i\iKt Wi^Vzois:^^ 
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away, then she threw herself mto Mrs Hines' arms, 
sobbing out, " Oh, aunty, I 'm so sorry, I'm so 
sorry." 

lyfirs Hines lifted her up, and brushing back the 
hair from her face, asked what the trouble was. She 
could hardly help smiling herself when Katy told her 
about the cow's little kitten; but she talked very seri- 
ously to her, telling her that the boys would be very 
likely to lau^h at her ignorance, and that she must 
try not to mmd it, because they all really loved her. 
^d Katy cheered up after a while, and promised to 
try not to fly into a passion again. 

*'I never meant to do it/* she said, with another 
sob ; '* I used to be bad to Mammy Betsy, but I never 
meant to be bad to you ; but it came so quick. And, 
oh aunty ! I made Jesus sorry, didn't IV^ 

"Yes, dear; Jesus is always sorry when His little 
children are naughty." 

" How Willi make ffim glad r said Katy. «KI 
tell Frank I am sorry I was cross, will that make 
Jesus glad V 

"Yes, I think it will, darUng." 

Then aunty washed the tear stains off her face, and 
took her down to dinner. Katy thought that they 
would all laugh when she came in, but they did not. 
They had heard her crying, and had suspected the 
cause of her tears, so thev kept sober faces when she 
came into the kitchen, although their eyes twinkled 
and their lips twitched somewhat when they looked 
at her. As soon as dinner was over, she slipped down 
&om her chair and went over to Frank's seat. 

"I'm sorry I was so cross," she said, looking np 
into his face with eyes that begged for forgiveness. 

" You wasn't cross a bit, little birdie," said he, 
putting his arm around her; " and if you had been it 
would have been my fault. I had no business to laugh 
at you." 

But even then her quick eyea 'waldofli^'^Kv&^^R^ ^^s^^ 
Mee his eyes twinkle. 
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"Yon may laugh as much as yon want to ; and yon 
may talk about the cow's kitten too.'' 

Here the boys all broke out again ; but Katy bore 
it bravely. Mr West drew her to him. 

'*Gome to me, little one," said he, ^'and tell me 
what it was you saw out there that these boys are so 
foolish about.** 

** I saw a little thing standing by a cow,** said Katy, 
"and it was just like a cow, only littler, and it hadn't 
any horns. The cat had little kittens just .like her, 
and so I thought that was the cow's kitten.** 

" So it was," said the farmer, *^ but we call a cow's 
kitten a calf. That is all that these boys are making 
such a time about The next time you must call a 
very little cow a calf. You must not mind the boys.** 

** I think they are very nice boys," said Elaty. smil- 
ing. " Frank was real good to me if he did laugn^ and 
I won't be angry again." 

And turning to Frank, she put up her lips for the 
kiss of peace. He gave it very williugly, a&d they 
parted the best of friends. 



V. 

THE POND-LILIEa 

Jolly's new life suited him escactly. He fell readily 
into the habits of the family, and took as much inte- 
rest in the farm and all that belonged to it as Mr 
West's own boys. To be sure he made some very 
funny mistakes at first, and was well laughed at for 
them, but he was as much amused as any one else by 
Ms own blunders, and took the boy's teasing verv 

Jood-naturedly. He was a great favourite with alL 
e was 80 bright and merr^. ^xvd made so much fun 
for them that frank and T>ieV\kK^'5i^\sfla.^:^^\sMSBLd 
at once, and their father tteaXa^'^Kaa «ai;^i ^-^^^ 
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were another son. As for Katy, she was the pet and 
plaything of the whole house. Mrs Hines's only fear 
was that they would spoil her, for they seemed to 
think that she must have everything she wanted, even 
if she should take it into her head to cry for the moon. 
Day by day she grew stronger, and a soft pink colour 
began to steal into her pale face. Her little hands 
began to grow plump and round, and her cheeks to 
fill out 

"The country air has been a new life to her," said 
the old farmer one day. '^It has made a different 
child of her in less than two months." 

** Two months !" said Jolly. "It does not seem as 
if we had been here one month yet." 

" It will be seven weeks to-morrow since we came," 
said Mrs Uines. "Here it is the end of July al- 
ready." 

" The end of July, and we have not been over to 
l ily Pond this summer !" exclaimed Dick. 

Why not go this afternoon 1" said Frank. " Father, 
could you spare us three boys this afternoon, if we 
work real smart this forenoon." 

" I hardly know about that," said Mr West : " those 
potatoes must be planted to-day. Can you get through 
with them this morning ? We cannot leave them till 
to-morrow, because it will rain. Look there." 

The boys looked out at the open door. The sky 
was intensely blue ; here and there a faint white 
streak was just visible. 

" It is a glorious day," said the farmer ; " but it is a 
regular weather-breeder." 

" I should think we could plant them all this morn- 
ing, father," said Frank. "We want to take JoUv 
and Katy over there, and the lilies will not last much 
longer. 

"Oh, Katy cannot eo. You would not trust ber 
with these boys, would yow^Mar^V^ kxA^'iS^^'^* 
turned to hia sister. _> ^>^ 

Katy, whoae eyes had danceSi m^i^l V^^ ^ ^^««s^^ 
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suggestion, turned a pitiful little face toward Mrs 
Hines. 

*' I can't resist that, Robert," said she, pointing to 
Katy, whose eyes were speaking though her lips did 
not move. " Besides. Jolly took care of her for six 
years without my help ; so I think we can trust him 
now. He will be very careful of her, and I know that 
she will mind every word he says." 

" Oh, yes," said Katy, " I will be lovely good." 

" Well, then, boys,'' said Mr West> ** the sooner you 
get to work the better for you." 

''The boys sprang up from the breakfast table, 
seized their hats, and rushed away. No sooner were 
they out of the door than three hats whirled suddenly 
up into the air, and three hearty voices sung ou^ 
"Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah !" 

Katy waited anxiously for the dinner hour. At 
last it came, and the boys with it. She ran to the 
door to meet them. Frank snatched her up, and hold- 
ing her high above his head, told her to give three 
cheers for the most industrious boys in Salem. Then 
she knew that their work was done, and she cheered 
away like the jovous happy-hearted little thing she 
was, and hugged nim till Jolly cried out, 

" Stop, stop there ; it 's my turn now, I guess." 

" Come on," said Frank, " where is dinner 1 We 
must eat it on the double quick." ^ 

But Katy was so excited and in such a hurry to 
start for the pond, that she could not eat anything. 
Mr West was quite distressed about it, and told Frank 
that he should not have hurried her so. But aunty 
said that she would give Jolly a couple of biscuits for 
her to eat if she were hungry before they reached 
home again. 

By the time Mrs Hines had put on Katy's hat and 
sack, and given Jolly the biscuits, which he stowed 
away in his pocket, Frank, aad I^\&VL^ecQ at the door 
ff^'ili the horse and waggon. 
"iVbiF for it, Jolly ; liit tlie ^tmceas^ VsxT 
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Frank always called Katy " the princess " when he 
spoke of her, and to tell the truth, she played the 
character pretty well, for she ruled him completely. 
He never seemed to think of disputing her wilL So 
"the princess" was lifted up and snugly tucked in 
between Jolly and Frank on the only seat, while Dick 
sat behind with his legs dangling over the back of the 
wa^on, with Frisk, his dog, seated beside him. 

When Katy first came to the farm, Dick's style of 
riding had troubled her greatly, and she was in con- 
stant fear lest he should fall oS. But he seemed to 
like it so much better than an ordinary seat, and to 
hold on so resolutely in spite of jolts and bumps, that 
she soon became used to it, and now she would have 
been as much astonished to see him on the seat beside 
her, as to find herself on the end of the waggon. 

Awajr they went in high glee, all four of them wav- 
ing their hats to Aunt Mary as she stood at the door 
giving her last charges about Katy. 

"Oh, princess," said Frank, "what a row every- 
body does make about you ! Here I am, four times 
bigger than you, and yet no one makes any fuss over 
me. It 's all for you, you little mite." 

"Tell him the most precious goods come in the 
smallest parcels, Katy," said Jolly. 

" I think some of the big ones is pretty precious 
too,** said Katy. 

** Oh, you coaxing little thing," said Frank. 

And tnen he drew her to him and fondled her, until 
she pushed him off and told him not to plague her : 
and th^n Frank pretended to be angry and they haa 
to make upland be friends again. He tried to make 
her say that he was precious ; but she would not, and 
they had a great frolic about it. Altogether it was a 
very merry ride. And all the while Dick rode on the 
end of the waggon singing and talking to his do^^ "wh^ 
barked and jumped and capei^^ ?iXiWiJ^ ^a» '-^ V^ «^'' 
joyed it as much as they. . . v .^o.^ 

By&Dd by, when the liapp^ paxXrj oxiVXi^Vt^'^ ^«» 
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had quieted down a little, Jolly noticed that Frisk 
snarled angnly every few moments ; finally he askea 
Dick what ailed his dog. 

" Nothing much," said Dick, in a low voicet 

Frank turned and looked behind them. 

•* Oh, I see what it is," he said to Jolly. " That 
fellow walking on the road behind us is the b^ who 
worked on father's farm before you came. lie and 
Frisk always hated each other. Sam used to be very 
ugly to him, and Frisk can't bear the sight of him." 

" I say, Dick West," called out the boy whom Frank 
had spoken of as " Sam," " if you don't keep that cur 
of yours quiet, I 'U cdlence him with a stone." 

Dick laughed, 

'* How can I keep him still, Sam 1 " said he, good 
naturedly. " Shall I choke him T' 

** It's all he's fit for," said the other, sharply. 

" Come, Sam Burke, don't be so fierce," said Frank 
" If the dog don't like you, we can't help it Don't 
let's quarrel over that." 

The boy made no answer, but walked sulkily on 
behind them until they reached the pond. 

The boys jumped out of the waggon, and leading 
the horse to an old wooden shanty which stood on 
the shore, left him there in charge of a man who had 
made his appearance when they drove up. Diok led 
the way to where a boat lay tied fast to a tree wMch 
leaned over far into the water. 

" You wait here. Jolly, while Dick and I go for the 
oars ; they are up in the house. We will bring them 
down while you take care of Katy and Frisk." 

As Frank spoke he gave a look f oward Sam Bnrke, 

which told Jolly that he must beware of him. Sam 

had not come quite down to the shore, but stood at a 

little distance watching them. Frisk saw him, and, 

lifting his head, he gave a sharp angry snarl, and 

snapped at bim with his teelYi. 

'^-Coc?^ izere, you rascal," aai'iSasi^^^Ml^M^'Ck*^^ 

^ain I '21 atone you." 
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Frisk answered by snapping at him onee more, and 
then threw back his head and uttered a dismal howL 

" Here, I '11 give you reason to howl," and a stonfi 
from Sam's cruel hand struck the little dog on his leg. 

He howled this time in. earnest, and running to 
Eaty, who sat on a stump near the water, he tri^ to 
hide iiimself beneath her skirts. 

*^ Oh, that 's your game, is it ?" said Sam ; and ha 
raised his hand with another stone in it 

But here Jolly interfered. 

" Come, come," said he, ''we've had about enough 
of that" 

" Mind your own affidrs," said Sam, " the dog don't 
belong to you." 

" He was left in my charge, and yon have hurt him 
already. Suppose you should miss him and strike the 
child. Stop ! Put down that stone ! Don't you dare 
to throw it ! " for Sam's hand was raised again. 

He dropped his hand, but turning round, said 
fiercely, 

*' How dare you threaten me?" and the ne^ instant^ 
before Jolly had time to catch his arm, he threw the 
stone ; but it missed its mark, and a sharp cry from 
Slaty told where it had struclL 

Jolly turned. Katy's hands were clasped on her 
forehead, and there was blood on her face. The next 
moment Sam Burke was lying on the grass, and Jolly 
was thrashing him as he never had been thrashed 
before. 

"What in the world is the matter 1" cried Dick, 
running down the bank while Frank rushed to Katy. 

" Matter enough," said Jolly, rising, and wiping the 
perspiration from his fac^ **Look at Katy. Here^ 
you baby-stoner, get up and travel up that bank post- 
naste, if you don't want another flogging." 

Sam had no mind to take that ; he had had quite 
enough already, so he rose aad ^\i«^%^^ Xs^^ ^^ssas^ 
when he reached the top oi t\ift \>ax^ ,. 

Katya hurt turned out; to \>^ ^ xasss% ^assssSs=R»-» «s^^ 
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"wlien the blood had been washed ofi her face, and her 
fears quieted by coaxing and petting, she was as bright 
and gay as ever. 

Frank drew the boat to land by means of the rope 
which held it, and they all jumped in, leaving Sam 
still standing on the bank. Jolly was the last to enter 
the boat, and as he stepped over the side, Sam c^ed 
out, shaking his fist at nim as he spoke, 

** I'll have my revenge yet. You '11 see if I don't*' 

" Very well," said Jolly, " you may take it." 

And sitting ^own beside Dick, he took one of the 
oars and began to pull with long, strong strokes, which 
soon sent the boat far out from the shore. 

The water was beautiful that afternoon, clear as a 
mirror, and as smooth. Frank held Katy and let her 
put her hand over the side of the boat. She laughed 
with delight as the cool water splashed and rippled 
over her bare arm ; but bjr and by her hand grew cold, 
and then Frank dried it with his pocket-handkerchief, 
and she leaned over and watched the reflection of the 
blue sky, dotted here and there with fleecy white 
clouds. 

" There is another sky, Frank," she said ; " see all 
the white clouds in the water ; and, oh, look there ! 
what is that 1" 

She pointed' out before her to something that looked 
from where thev were like a sheet of snow. 

" Those are tne lilies, Katy. Wait one moment, a 
few more strokes will bring us to them. Softly now, 
Dick, do not send her on too fast." 

Dick and JoUy pulled more gently as they neared 
the bed of lilies, lest the boat might crush the delicate 
flowers. Soon they were clpse upon them. Dick drew 
in his oar. and Jolly giving one or two light strokes, 
brought the boat gently round with her side to the 
white flower garden. 

^*Ob, don*t they look as if lliey ^aa lying asleep in 
their little greenhedi^V cnedlSjftX.^. '' OV,QV^>iJass^'\^ 
Jovely, they 're lovely." 
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^'Yes, it seems almost wicked to disturb them,** 
said Frank. 

" Oh, go along with your sentiment," cried Dick, 
laughing; and pulling out his knife, he put his hand 
under the water ana cut off three or four of the 
beautiful white blossoms in their little green beds, and 
laid them in the child's lap. 

'' Oh, let 's take a whole heap for aunty," said Katy, 
"don't you wish she was here, poor aunty ?" 

" We '11 take plenty to her," said Dick ; and teUing 
Jolly to send the boat a little farther on, he leaned 
over the side again, and cut a whole nosegay of lilies 
for the delighted child. They had brought a basket 
with them to put them in, and when Dick had cut as 
many as they wanted, Frank laid them carefully away, 
and the two rowers struck out for home. 

Ever^ few moments E^ty lifted the basket, and 
peeped in at her treasures, breaking out into the most 
joyous exclamations of pleasure over them : and ^dien 
they reached the old tree from which they nad started, 
ana left the boat, she would not trust her riches even 
in Jolly's oare, but hung the basket over her own arm. 
and tugged manfully up the bank with it, refusing all 
aid. The boys laughed heartily as she laboured on, 
staggering under her burden, but she persevered, and 
finally reached the waggon without help. 

A very tired little girl she was when she arrived at 
home, and ready enough for her supper too, although 
she had eaten both of the biscuits that Jolly had 
carried in his pocket for her. But aunty tucked her 
in bed as soon as she had satisfied her hunger, and she 
soon forgot her weariness in sound sleep. 



we 
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VL 

A RAINY DAY. 

"AuNTT," said Katy, as she sprang out of her bed 
one morning, " we are all to go berrying to-day.'* 

^' I am afraid not to-day," said Mrs Mines. *' Look 
out of the window.*' 

KatjT looked, and saw that the rain was coming 
down m a gentle but steady way, which gave the pro^ 
mise of a long rainy day. 

"Oh, isn't that too bad?" she said, very sorrow^ 
fully. 

" I think they will all say it is very good dowin 
stairs," said aunty; "we need rain very much, the 
crops were almost dying for want of it" 

" But not to-day. I wanted to go berrying to-day," 
said Katy. " I wish it had waited until to-morrow." 

" My little girl must be patient, and trv to remem" 
ber how many people are tnanking God for this rain. 
Think how many clear, bright days you have hadL 
Why, we have scarcely had one real rain since we have 
been here. My Katy ouffht not to complun of that 
which makes every one else so happy." 

Katy said no more, but she looKed so melancholy, 
that when she went down to breakfast, Frank call^ 
out, "What ails the princess this morning? She 
ought to be as bright as sunshine, and instead of that 
she looks as dull as the sky. Look at that splendid 
rain ! " 

" I don't like the rain," said Katy, in a very dole- 
ful voice. 

"You don't ! Why, we are all as gay as larks about 
it When father woke up and saw that it wasrain- 
5i3g, he almost danced, he was so glad." 

**Bai we can!t go berrying," said Katty. 
^^Ob, that 'a the trouble, is i\.1 "^evet tdmA 'CmwV. 
'JJ go the&rat clear day, and t\ifiTL V^^\«icnftA^^ 
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be washed all clean and fresh, they will be wice as 
good. CSheer up, princess, we '11 have a good day in- 
doors." 

But Eaty could not cheer up all at once, for she 
was very much disappointed. After she had eaten 
her breakfast, she shpped down from her chair and 
went to the window. Down came the rain as steadily 
as ever, soaking into the ground, dripping from the 
eaves and from the leaves of the trees, and running in 
little streams across the road. While she stood there 
trying hard not to cry, she heard Mr Westj or " Uncle 
Robert," as she called him now, say, 

" I hope we will have a week of it, and I think that 
we shall. I see every sign of a long storm.* 

This was too much for Katy's endurance ; and a little 
sob which she tried in vain to choke down, drew the 
attention of all to her. 

"Why, princess!" cried Frank; and Jolly left his 
seat and went toward her. 

"Let me take her. Jolly," said the farmer, and 
dravdng Katy to him he asked her if she wanted to 
hear a story. She was always ready to listen to Uncle 
Bobert's stories ; so she nodded her head, for she was 
afraid to try to speak. 

" Do you remember seeing me start off for a walk 
yesterday," said Mr West lifting her up on his knee, 
"and calling after me to know where I was going ? I 
was on my way to Mr Stones. He is the man who 
lives down at the foot of the hill. He is a poor man ; 
and he sent word to me that his crops were dying for 
want of rain ; so I went down there to see if I could 
comfort him any, for I knew that if his crops should 
fail, he would be in sore distress, and I wanted to give 
him a little hope if I could. But when I reached hiis 
house I felt as if I could not do much to comfort him, 
because I had seen so much on my way there to make 
me sad. As I was walking alone, 1 a^i'^ ^ ^\srcL*s^'^^\ 
how dreary it looked I The loivft Yea^ea* ^^!\ ^ 
withered and hung down aa U t\ieY ^"^^ "^^ ^^'^ "^ 
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tliem ; the ground was baked dry and hard, and 
cracked here and there in open seams ; the field was 
bordered with elder bushes; on one of them was a 
little bird looking for a supper for her babies. But 
she hopped about from spray to spray in vain, the 
berries were all dried up. there was not one fit for the 
birdies to eat. By and oy I came to the great rock 
where that spring to which the boys sometimes took 
you used to bubble up. But there was no spring 
there, the rock was quite dry. Just as I reached it a 
man came round from the other road. As he came 
up he threw down a heavy pack which he carried on 
his shoulder, and walked quickly up to the rock. He 
was an old man and seemea very worn and tired ; and, 
oh, how disappointed he looked when he saw that the 
spring was dry. It seemed as if he might almost cry, 
he looked so sorrowful I asked him if he had tra- 
velled far, and he said, * Yes, a weary way< and I am 
very thirsty. I would give anything for a drink of 
cool water. I never saw this spring dry before.' So 
I sent him up here and told him to get something to 
eat and drink, and then went on my way. All aJong 
the road the leaves and flowers were gray with dust ; 
the little daisies tried to lift their heads from the 

E arched ground, but their pure white leaves were 
eavy with the sand, and their heads drooped again 
in sadness. When I reached Tom Gaines' house two 
of his children were climbing the hill with a pail of 
water between them, and at every step the water 
splashed over the side of the pail, so that when they 
arrived at their home, it was not more than half full 
" * Where have you been for water ?' said L 
" * Down to the lower creek, a quarter of a mile 
from here,' answered one of tne httle girls, sitting 
down on the dusty road as if she were too tired to 
stand. * Our creek has run dry ; I do wish we would 
^ave some rain.* 
'*I told her to ask God to aetid \\.^MAVJMiTL\'SR«!^» 
on to Mr Stone's. I iouud Yma. m «c^\. \x«sJ^^ 
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His com fields looked very badly, and I saw that one 
or two days more of dry weather would make him a 

Eoor man. All that I could do was to ask God to 
elp him J so we kneeled down together, Mr Stone 
ana his wife and his three little children and I, and 
prayed that God would send us rain. He heard us, 
and this morning when I waked up and heard the 
patter of the rain on the roof, my heart was full of 
thankfulness to Him. As I lay there, it seemed nf^ if 
I could see a great many bright and beautiful pictures. 
I thought I was taking that walk over again ; but 
everything was changed. The spring danced and 
bubbled up from the rock, and the weary traveller 
sat resting himself beside it, drinking its cool water, 
and thanking Gk)d for the rain. The little daisies by 
the roadside lifted their heads and raised their faces, 
now washed white and fair. The little children 
danced with joy to see their brook begin to flow once 
more; but more than all, a happy, grateful family 
knelt in the farm-house at the foot of the hill praising 
their heavenly Father because He had heard their 

grayer J while the waving com in the field seemed to 
rink m the refreshing drops like a new life. And I 
said to myself, * God is very good.' 

"What does my little girl think about it now]" 
said he, looking down into Eiity's face, for she had 
not yet spoken. 

" I think He is very good too, and I 'm real glad for 
the rain, if I can't go berrying. I won't be cross about 
it any more, Uncle Kobert ; I'm glad as glad can be." 

" That 's my brave little woman. Now, boys, you 
must try and make the day pleasant for her. There 
will be nothing to do out of doors." 

" Katy and I can take care of each other," said Mrs 
Hines. " I think that the boys will want their time, 
for they seldom have a holiday. They need not 
trouble themselves about Katy ; alDLemu'aX.\«M:tL\.^\5R^ 
disappointmenta some time, yo\i \aia^»^ '^Jk^a ^Sga 
a&id in a low voice to Mr West. 
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"Yes," he said, in the same tone, "but we must 
not only teach children to bear disappointment, we 
must hdp them to bear it I don't say a word against 
their being taught, but we must lend them a helping 
hand to guide their little feet over the rough places. 
The world will give them enough sharp lessons ; let us 
make the road as smooth and pleasant as we can." 

Mrs Hines smiled ; she was always more than ready 
to make her darling^ s pathway bright and fair; her 
only fear was, that in her love for Katy she might for- 
get what was due to others. 

" Well, father," said Frank, " what 's the first thing 
to-day 1 There is enough to do in the bun, I sup- 
pose" 

" Yes, the^e are a great manv things to set to rights 
there, and we must improve this rainy day ; but you 
will be able to do it all this morning, and then you 
can have the afternoon to yourselves." 

"Come on then, boys," said Frank, "we'll take 
Katy with us." 

" I would not like to have her go out in the rain," 
said Mrs Hines. " I am afraid she will take cold." 

" Oh, we 11 carry her over. Aunt Mary, she won't get 
wet. Do let her come." 

Kat^ coaxed too, and finally, Mrs Hines said that 

she might go if they would surely keep her where it 

was dry. " Come, Jolly," said Frank, "make a throne 

for the princess. We will carry her, and Dick shall 

hold the umbrella over her." So the larger boys 

joined hands, and Dick lifted Katy up to her thron& 

where she sat with one arm round the neck of each of 

her bearers. Then Dick held a large blue cotton 

umbrella over her head and they started o^ Frank 

telling Katy that she was an Indian princess riding in 

her palanquin. When they reached the bam they did 

not see Mr West, but Dick called to him and he 

shouted back that he was in t\i^ B.t8.ble« They fol- 

lowed him there and found Imn o\«t\oc5^T\^\:«^^\NjBft 

-^Sama hands who were deaning \i\i^&\a2^a, '^^\*st*' 
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asked him what they should do, and he told Jolly and 
lYank to go up to the hay-loft and pack away some 
hay which had been carried there and left lying on the 
floor, waiting for a rainy day like this, when no more 
important work could be aone, to be put up more 
carefully. Dick, who had quite a talent for carpenter- 
ing, was to repair a waggon which had broken down 
some time before. The waggon was in an of)en shed, 
fio, of course, Katy could not stay with Dick ; the 
otner boys took her up into the hay-loft with them. 

A gay time they had of it up there, covering the 
little girl with hay as she sat perched upon the top of 
a corn-bin, or ran around them saucily daring them to 
catch her, and when they did try to seize her slipping 
nimbly out of their hands and springing away. They 
made such a noise between them that Mr West came 
to the stable-door and called up to them that he was 
afraid there was more play than work going on ; but 
Katy went to the window, and, leaning out so that 
Unde Eobert could just catch a glimpse of her little 
face, assured him gravely that tne boys were quite 

food and working very nicely. Then she took it into 
er head that Dick might be lonely, so she ran across 
the loft to a window which overlooked the shed where 
he was working, and asked him how he was. 

" I *m firstrate," answered Dick* 

" Are you lonesome i" asked Eaty. 

" Yes, I am pretty badly off in that line. I wish 
you'd come down and keep me company." 

" I would come, but it is so wet there ; besides, I 
must stay and make these boys do their work." 

" Yes, they need looking after. I think they had 
better look after you a little, too ; there is too much 
draught through that window for you. Halloa, ther& 
Frank!" he snouted, "why don't you take care of 
your princess 1 She will catch cold there." 

" On, you're an old granny " m'ftL^\w5K.\\s^ "^^^ 
went to the window, and mlfedL^jaXi ^q^xl\xrso^^>sx. 
high perch. 
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When the hay was all packed, and the loft nicely 
swept up, they went down to the stable again. Every- 
thing there was in apple-pie order, and Mr West had 
gone. They found him in the barn with Dick^ whose 
waggon looked ^'as good as new," Frank said. Mr 
West said that there was no more to be done than 
the two labourers could do, and that the boys might 
return to the house as it was dinner time, and he 
would follow them very soon. So the throne was pre- 
pared again, and the princess borne safely to her home. 

After dinner they all went up into the store-room to 
have a good romp. The boys found an old wiUow- 
waggon up there in which they had been carried when 
they were babies, and there it had stood ever since. 
Frank and Dick harnessed themselves to it. Jolly lifted 
Katy in, and the two boys galloped about the long 
room tne most spirited horses that ever were seen, 
while Katy sat in her carriage the happiest little lady 
in the land. When they were tired of that play the 
boys tried to teach her to throw jack-stones, but her 
hands were too small to manage the stones. Dick 
brought some large kernels of com, and with those she 
did nicely. They laughed to see how deftly her tiny 
hands caught the different motions, and how quickly 
she learned the game. All this time JoDy was work- 
ing very busily, fashioning a little boat. He was very 
much interested in it, and the other boys and Katy 
seemed to be having such a good time without him 
that he did not think he was needed, but he said if 
they wanted him they could let him know. Katy was 
a little fearful that he might feel as if she had forsaken 
him, so every little while she would leave whatever 
she was busy with and run up to him, pat his face or 
kiss him. Sometimes she did not go to him, but called 
out from where she sat, "I'm here, Jolly," or. "I 
haven't gone away. Jolly ;" and the boys would all 
laugh, ana Jolly would say, " Ail tigjit \ I know you *re 
on hand." 
But the best part of the 'whoVe dacj ^^VJckfe «s^\\% 
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It was very chilly, and thej had a bright wood fire in 
the kitchen. Alter supper Frank went up to the 
store-room and came hack with something which 
looked like a wire-box with a long handle. 

" What is that, Frankie ]" said Katy. 

" That is a corn-popper, princess. Did you nev^ 
pop com 1** 

" No, never." 

" Then you shall begin to-night." 

He took some tiny ears of com, red and white, 
out of his pocket, and shelling off the kernels threw 
them into the popper, and told Katy to hold it over 
the fire. She stood between his knees and watched 
the com as it rolled about in the box. All at once 
one kernel gave a quick jump to the top of the popper, 
and then fell back, a beautiful white balL 

** Oh r* cried Katy, in great surprise, 

And now all the corn began to jump and burst in 
the same way untU the box was full of the prettv 
white balls. Katy was delighted ; and when I'rank 
had emptied the box on a dish, and she had carried 
the com around, offering it to eaeh of the family, she 
wanted to parch more. So be put some more in the 
boa^ and she went through with the pretty task 
again. The dancing firelight played over her flushed 
face and crept in among her brown curls, making her 
look so bright and sweet that they all sat watching 
her while she stood there so intent upon her work, 
that she thought of nothing else. 

" Well, little girl, how do you like a rainy day in the 
country V said the farmer, when she bade him good 
night. 

" Oh, I think it 's splendid !" said Katy. ** But pop, 
com is best of all'' 
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VII 

JOLLY'S TEMPTATION. 

** Jolly," said "Mx West, one dav as they were leaying 
the house after dinner to go back to the field, '* I -wish 
that you would go over to the mill this afternoon and 
, bring home that com I sent to be ground. You had 
better drive the black pony; and take Patrick with 
you, you will need his help." 

"Very well, sir," said Jolly ; and leaving the other 
boys, he crossed the road to the stable, where he knew 
he should find Patrick, who was one of Mr West's 
labourers. 

It was a very warm afternoon, and the drive to the 
mill was by no means a pleasant one. the road being 
hot and dusty. Jolly was heartily glad to reach his 
journey's encL and very unwilling to leave the cooler 
air of the mill when Patrick came to tell him that the 
com was ready. But the work had to be done, so he 
went out and helped the man to lift the heavy bi^ 
into the waggon, and then sprang up into the (mvers 
seat and started for home. 

" Oh, Pat," said he, taking off his hat and wiping 
his forehead " isn't it perfectly toasting 1" 

" Sure and it is that/' said the Irishman. ^ It is a 
hot road, this." 

" We would be more likely to catch a breeze on the 
hill-road, wouldn't we 1 " 

" We would so. There's always a bit of air stirring 
there ; but then the hill is bad. Would ye be able to 
hold the pony in, think ye ? Are ye enough of a driver 
for that r' 

Now, no boy of fifteen years of age likes to have 

his ability to manage a horse questioned, and Jolly 

answered quite sharply, ** Certainly I am," and turned 

st once toward the nill-road. "Ri^ ccya&d'eoLCft was not 

quite easy when he did so, iox \i^ xca^Koj^i^t^ '^^ 

-W> West bad told him not lows \>dat^ >i:tka»\. ^V«i\A 
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came from the mill -with a load lie must take it the 
valley-road untU he became a more expert driver. 
But already a little breeze began to lift the hair on his 
temples, and the other road nad been so very warm, 
not a breath stirred there, and the sun beat down so 
fiercely as to be almost unbearable ; besides, if he went 
on by the valley, Patrick would think that he was 
afraid to trust himself on the hill. He tried to per- 
suade himself that he was not exactly disobeying Mr 
West's orders because he had said that he must not 
come by the hill until he was a better driver ; and as 
he felt that he was improving in that respect every 
day, he argued that he was a better driver now than 
when his employer spoke to him. But still he felt 
very uncomfortable, and before he had gone a mile he 
was heartilv sorry for his disobedience. It was too 
}ate to go back now, the road being too narrow to 
allow the waggon to turn, so Jolly drove on saying 
very little, but thinking a great deal, for it was the 
first time since he had been in the farmer^s employ 
that he had deliberately done what he knew to hd 
wrong. 

At last they came to the hill. In fact, the road was 
almost one continuous hill; but just at this point the 
descent was very steep. Jolly drew the reins in very 
tight, for he knew that Jack, the pony, was not very 
sure-footed, and he wanted to give him all the help he 
could. The little horse did very well at first, trotting 
down the hill rather faster than was quite safe, but 
pretty steadily ; but as the descent grew more steep, 
the waggon, which was heavily loaded^ began to gain 
upon hwa. Faster went the pony as he felt the wag- 

gon pressing closer, while Jolly held him in with all 
is strength. Patrick could not help him, for he was 
riding behind in Dick's style. Faster, faster, faster I 
It seemed as if the little horse flew. His ears were 
laid back, and his breath came »\iQt\. «sA>aa:t^^\ss^ 
still he pressed on, and still JoW^ gai'^e'VsMSL ^'Oafc "^^sk 
be could. 
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They had almost reached the foot of the |iill, and 
the boy was beginning to hope that they might yet 
gain it safely, When Jack struck his foot on a stone. 
At another time the accident would have been nothing, 
but now it was enough to check his speed for one 
instant, and in that instant the whiffle-tree struck 
him, and the frightened horse reared and fell, the 
waggon rushing upon him, while Jolly was thrown 
headlong into the road. Patrick ran to his help, but 
he was not much hurt, and be cared but little for a 
few scratches and bruises when he saw poor Jack 
lyinff on the road, his harness all broken to pieces, and 
the heavy waggon pressing on his haunches. 

The only way to release him was to unload the wa^ 
gon, and that Patrick and Jolly did, very quickly. 
Then they drew it back from the prostrate horse, and 
putting stones before the wheels to prevent its slip- 
ping upon him again, went to see if thev could help 
him to his feet. At first he seemed pertectly unable 
to move, and poor Jolly's heart sajik within him. 
What would Mr West say 1 Jack was a great ^vour- 
ite with him. Jolly knew that, with the exception of 
the old gravs, he would rather lose any other horse in 
his stable than the black pony. But when thev had 
cut away the broken harness and had coaxed and 
petted the frightened little fellow, he seemed to make 
up his mind that he would try to stand after all ; and 
after much kicking and plunging he rose to his feet 
He trembled like a leaf, but he did not seem to be 
seriously hurt. The waggon had bruised him, and he 
limped painfully, but there were no bones broken, 
and no joints sprained ; at least so Patrick said, after 
a very thorough examination. 

The next tmng to be done was to patch up the har- 
ness. Fortunately there was a long piece of rope in 
the waggon which they had brought with them to 
b/nd over the bags of meaL 'VJ\\»\i \.\ii& they tied up 
one of the poles which was btoVeii, «xA Tfti^^ ^. ^t*< 
ofhamesa which would last al\eaa\.\m\iA^«^'t'^»»^' 
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home. The accident havmg happened at the very foot 
of the hill, they had now no great distance to go, and 
they determined to walk in order to lighten the load 
as much as possible. As they tramped along the 
dusty road Jolly was making up his mind how he 
should tell Mr West. He looked rather disconsolate, 
and good-natured Patrick wanting to comfort him, 
fiaid : 

"Now don't be cast down about it The master 
takes things easy like ; he '11 not be scolding, I 'm 
thinking." 

"Yes he will, Pat. I'm afraid he will be very 
angry, for he told me some time ago not to come by 
this road." 

" But there's no call for his knowing that we came 
this way. He '11 not ask ye ; and I'll not tell on j^e. 
Ye may trust old Pat for that. He '11 not think of it, 
may be : and if he does ye can^ slide over it easy like, 
and he '11 be none the wiser." 

" I can't tell a lie about it, Pat," said Jolly ; but as 
he walked along leading Jack by the bridle, he kept 
thinking of Patrick's suggestion to " slide it over easy 
like." Perhaps Mr West would not ask which road 
he took, or he might evade the question if he did ask 
it He thought it over and over ; the impulse to do 
right and the desire to do wrong fought a hard battle 
within him, but the right triumphed at last. 

" Is this the way I am keeping my promise to Mr 
Murray, to speak the truth always ] " he said to him- 
self. " I will not deceive Mr West, come what may." 

His mind once made up he walked on more cheer- 
fully, and Patrick was quite pleased to see the cloud 
had vanished from his face. 

Mr West was not nearly so much annoyed about 
the waggon as Jolly had feared he would be, but he 
was greatly distressed about Jack,' thinking that his 
injuries were likely to prove inwcla. xcLOit^ %«cvcjsia»Kiss5aK^ 
Patrick bad supposed. He ^d noX. ^^ ^^^"^ ^6^^s^ 
what road they had come, but, aiUx «>. ^\2^^ ^V^^^ 
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trying to make Jack's stall more comfortable by giv- 
ing him fresh straw, he said, " Of coarse you came by 
the valley-road ] " 

Jolly had gone to bring the straw, and was so far 
from Mr West that he might easily have pretended 
not to hear the question ; in fact, it could scarcely be 
cdled a question, for he spoke as if he were quite sure 
that they had done so. For a moment he hesitated. 
It seemed so easy not to answer, and just to let the 
question slip by as he had not heard it ; but the next 
instant his better feelings triumphed, and he said 
speaking very fast as if he were afraid to trust himself 
it he did not do it quickly, "No, Mr West, I came by 
the hilL" 

" You did," said the farmer, "then I do not wonder 
at the accident. However, I cannot blame you, it is 
my own fault. I should have told you that it was not 
safe for you.'* 

Here was another temptation for Jolly. Mr West 
had evidently forgotten the warning which he had 
given him, and no one else had heard it If he said 
nothing, his master would not blame him, then why 
should he betray himself ? What good would it do 1 
Mr West would be angry and might dismiss him from 
his service if he confessed his disobedience ; and if he 
did not no one would be the worse for that. For a 
few moments the temptation was almost too stronfi^ 
for him, but again his promise to Mr Murray flashed 
across nis mind. 

" What a coward I am !" he thought. Then he said 
aloud, " Mr West, it was not your fault, it was mine. 
You did tell me that that road was not safe, and that 
I must not drive over it I disobeyed you, and can 
only say that I am very soiry." 

Mr West turned toward him. At first he looked very 

much displeased, but as Jolly continued speaking the 

expression of his face grew mote ^^leasant, and when 

the boy paused, and he said, " Wi>j ^^ iqm ^MbsJo^^ 
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my orders ?"* he did not speak as harshly as Jolly 
feared he might. 

" I can't give you a good reason, sir. It was very 
warm on the other road, and there was a breeze on the 
hill ; but to tell the truth, I suppose that I wanted to 
show Fat that I could dirive a load down that hill. 
He seemed to think that I could not do it." 

** And you thought you would let him see that he 
was mistaken, eh?" 

Mr West spoke so lightly that Jolly looked up in 
surprise. " Yes, sir," he said, " and I am more sorry 
than I can tell you for having done so." 

'' And I am more glad than I can tell you that I 
have such an honest boy in my employ," said Mr 
West. " You might easily have deceived me, and in- 
stead of doing so you have come out bravely and told 
the whole truth. You have made me feel that 1 can 
trust you in the future." 

You may be sure that Jolly did not repent having 
kept his promise to Mr Murray; and when he left the 
stable to go to his work, he resolved that no tempta- 
tion should ever lead him to hide the truth, no matter 
how much he might dread the consequences; and as 
he crossed the meadow he looked up at the bright sky 
and thanked God that He had given him strength to 
confess his fault. 



TLTL 

THE BAEN-RAISING. 

" Father," said Dick, running into the kitchen just 
as Mr West was leaving it to go to the field, "Mr 
White wants to know if you remembec ib^i\fc^^^s8i^5si«^ 
day for Ma barn'raising V 
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*' I had forgotten it," said Mr West, '' but ke wiU 
not want us before afternoon, will he?" 

" No, I guess not, but he 's there." 

Mr West went out to see his visitor. 

'* Well, neighbour," said he, *' I had nearly forgotten 
your work, but if you do not want us before noon I 
can manage it yeV* 

<• That will do," said Mr White. " We don't calcu- 
late to put it up until after dinner. By the way, my 
good woman told me to ask Mrs Hines to come over 
to tea^ and bring the little girl with her. Of course 
the boys will all come with you." 

'^ If you want them all They are never behindhand 
for a frolic." 

"Very well, the earlier you can come over the better f 
and the old farmer rode off on his little brown horse to 
remind some more of his neighbours of their promise 
to help him. 

As soon as dinner was over, Mr West and the three 
boys started off for Mr White's farm. It was only a 
quarter of a mile from their own home, so they went 
on foot, leaving Mrs Hines to follow with Katy. A 
hard afternoon's work lay before them, but the boys 
looked upon it as a holiday, for they knew that they 
should meet many friends, and have a grand romp 
when the work was done. 

Goin^ out to tea in the city is a very different thing 
from going to tea in the country, ana probably some 
of my httle city friends would have been quite but- 
prised to see Mrs Hines leave the house with ELaty a 
little after three o'clock to accept Mrs White's invita- 
tion. When they arrived at the farm they found the 
bam progressing finely. There was a great dead to be 
done, but *'many hands made light work," and all 
were working with a will. There was a great noise 
and bustle, a great deal of calling and shouting, but 
^veiy one waa in the best humoux possible, and every- 
tAin£^ went on very nicely. Mia mivea wiaYkaXTj ^^\J; 
^to the house and found "Mra N^^iAft «iiyC\xi%\a.>isA 
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parlonr mth several visitors who had come even earlier 
than they. Katy was the only child there, but she 
did not mind that, for they were all very kind to her, 
and the time passed away quickly. 

They were o^uite surprised when a loud shout from 
the men outside told them that the bam was up. 
They went out to see it. How nicely it looked ! The 
unpainted boards were so new and fresh, and there 
was such a pure, pleasant smell of pine wood about it. 
All around stood the busy workmen wiping their 
heated faces, and looking on admiringly. 

"Dear me!" exclaimed old Mrs White. « If the 
sun isn't down ! Why, I had no idea it was so late ! ** 

** Yes, old lady, the sun is down," said her husband, 
" and the men are hungiy. The sooner we have supper 
the better. Come on, friends, we '11 go and clean up a 
bit while the dame brings on the supper.*' 

Away they all went, following tne old man: and 
when they came back at the sound of the whistle 
which Mrs White blew to call them in. their appear- 
ance was greatly improved. They had washed their 
faces and put on their coats and vests, and made them- 
selves look very neat and comfortable. 

Wliat a supper that was ! Jolly and Katv had never 
seen anything like it. There were three lon^ tables 
running the length of the kitchen, loaded with every 
good thing which the farm could supply. There were 
great rumps of cold corned-beef, hams, toug[ues, bread 
and biscuits, cheese, stewed fruits of every kind, black- 
berries, whortleberries, and loaves of cake covered with 
beautiful icing; the tables fairly groaned with the 
weight of the good things heaped upon them. But 
Mrs White knew what a barn-raising was, and she 
knew that she needed a bountiful supper to provide 
for the large company who had been working so busily 
for her husband all the afternoon. Katy looked on in 
silent astonishment The pTovis\oTi'& ^^coi^^Vi N^sss^a. 
mysteriously, bo quickly did t\iey ^'6»?g^«t. fe& ^^;^ 
Tolly, be was as busy as the xe^ tA \a& i^^^-^^^^~ 
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men, and had not time to notice the marvellous change 
which a few moments wrought in the appearance of 
the tables. But there was enough and to spare ; no 
one left the board hungry that mght. 

After tea the tables were taken away, and the whole 
party prepared for a frolic. While the arrangements 
for the games were being made, Frank came up to 
where Mrs White was sitting with Katy on her lap, 
and told the little girl that she was wanted on the 
other side of the room. As she crossed the room with 
him who should she see standing by one of the 
windows but Sam Burka She shrank back against 
Frank. 

" What *s the matter, princess ] " said he. 

" There 's that bad boy," whispered Katy. 

** Never mind him, there is room enough for us aU 
He won't trouble us." 

" Won't he throw stones here ?" 

" No, I think not. I don't much believe he 'U thiovi 
stones anywhere within Jolly's sight again." 

By this time they had reached the group to whom 
Frank was leading Eiity. He had been sounding her 
praises to a knot of his friends, and they had told him 
to bring her and let them judge for themselves. When 
she came up, her cheekis a little flushed with the 
momentary fear which she had felt on seeing Sam 
Burke, and her eyes bright with the unusual excite- 
ment of meeting so many people. Frank's friends 
thought that she was certainly as pretty as he had 
callea her. She was surrounded in a moment. 

"Here, here !" said old Mr White, coming up to 
the group, " what is §oing on ? Let me come in for 
a share. What ! Is it you, Miss Katy 1 Kissing all 
the boys, eh ? " 

" No," said Katy, indignantly, " I only kissed Frank 
and Jolly because I hadn't seen them since dinner. 
I'm too big to kiss everybody," and she drew herself 
up in quite & dignified maniiex. 
''So that ia it, eh I You ase> ^W\L^^aaisai\as^\Bi 
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mistake. I sappose you wouldn't object to favouring 
an old fellow like me, even if you don't kiss everybody. 

He lifted her up as he spoke, and carried her ofi^ 
while Frank and his friends parted to join in the 
^mes which were now going on. Some one suggested 
French blindman's buff, and a cane was called for. 

"Open that door behind you, Jolly,'' called out Mr 
White from the other end of the room, " Just across 
the passage there, in the bedroom, you will find my 
hickory stick ; that will answer." 

Jolly found the cane, and was returning with it, 
when he noticed a pocket-book lying upon the table 
in the bedroom. 

" What a strange place to leave a pocket-book where 
there are so many people in the house," he said to 
himself, and his first impulse was to carry it to Mr 
White j but remembering that he had often noticed 
before since he had been in Salem that every one 
seemed to trust his neighbour, and but little was put 
under lock and key, he decided to leave it where it 
was. 

** I am too much of a stranger to meddle with it," he 
thought, and closing the door behind him, he went 
back with the hickory stick into •the kitchen. 

Then they played "Puss in the corner," and put 
Katy in the centre of the room for the poor puss who 
had no comer ; and she looked so cunning standing 
there with her little finger upheld, calling " Puss, puss," 
that they would not let her have a corner at all, but 
kept her there in the middle of the floor. 

That game ended the evening's frolic, and they all 
bid the old farmer and his wife good-night and started 
for home. The greater part of the company had come 
in their waggons as they lived at some distance from 
Mr White's farm, but tne Wests went home on foot, 
all of them except Katy — she rode on Jolly's arm. 

" Isn't a barn-raising royal good fun 1 " said Dick, 
as they went home, "I wish we'd have one every 
day." 
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" What would become of the old homestead, Dick ]'* 
said his father. 

" I don't know," Said he, " I suppose it wouldn't do, 
but didn't we have a nice time ? " 

** Yes, it went off very pleasantly. By the way, I 
saw Sam Burke there." 

" He is Mr White's nephew, you know. He was the 
only disagreeable fellow thera 

" Perhaps you don't look at him quite fairly, Dick 
You and he nave never been good friends, I believe; 
but he is a good enough boy on the whole, and I don't 
think he meant to hurt Katy the other day.** 

" Perhaps not, but he meant to hurt my dog." 

"Well, well, we must forgive and forget, Dick; 
that's the rule to go to bed on, my man," said his 
father as they entered the house. 



IX. 
JOLLY IN TROUBLE. 

"Mr West." 
The farmer was at work in the field cutting gram. 

He looked up quickly as the sharp voice struck on 

his ear, for it was Mr White who spoke, and he could 

not remember ever to have heard him use so rough a 

tone to him before. 
" Good morning, neighbour," said he, " how are you 

to-day r* 
" Badly enough," said Mr White, " badly enough !" 
" What is wrong ] Nothing has happened to the 

new bam, I hope." 
" No, no, worse than that. I *ve been robbed." 
"You've been robbed !" and Mr West came quickly 
toward him, 

'' Yea, I We been ro\)\)ed\)y V\ia.\.\iQ^ ^l^^\as^^V«A 
IB he?'' 
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*' My boy i " exclaimed the farmer, turning pale at 
the thought. ** What do you mean 1 

" I mean that boy, that, Jolly as you call him. This 
comes of bringing strangers to other people's houses." 
Mr White was a good-hearted old man, but he was 
very passionate, and when his temper was roused he 
cared but little how rude and uncivil he wa& 

"In the first place, neighbour," replied Mr West. 
"I brought Jolly to ypur house on your own invitation. 

•* I know that," said the other ; " but the boy was in 
your family, like one of your own sons ; and I am told 
that he was a common street loafer before Mrs Uines 
took him up." 

"Were you told that before you invited him, or 
since V' 

Mr White looked rather uncomfortable. "Well, 
before, I believe. But how could I think that you 
would have a New York thief in your house ]" 

"Jolly is not a New York tnief. Who dares to 
bring the charge against him 1'' 

"My nephew, Sam Burke. He saw him take my 
pocket-book from my bed-room table, where I care- 
lessly left it, last night." 

" That is a serious charge, Mr White ; and one which 
I do not think can be proven. I will not trust Sam's 
woid for it.** 

" But I vnll ! " exclaimed the angry man. " Sam is 
my sister's son, my own nephew ?*' 

" A good man may have a bad nephew," replied Mr 
West. " I cannot believe this story imless it is clearly 
proven. Jolly has been in my family for nearly three 
months; during that time I have trusted him with 
money again and SLgam. He has had every oppor- 
tunity to wrong me, if he chose to do so, but he nas 
never touched a penny that was not his own." 

" I can't help that," said Mr White, " my money 's 
gone, and Sam saw him take \\.. \ssi\» 'Cw*^ ^^^^ 
enough V ^ ,.^ 

'*Not for me, " said his inenflL. ^^'IJwb ^«^^ ^«i^^ 
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settle the matter is to let the boys mee^ and then see 
what each will say, * He that is first in nis own cause 
seemeth just ; but his neighbour cometh and search^ 
eth him.' If Sam is at your house I will send Frank 
up for him, and we will hear what each has to say of 
the matter ; but not a word of all this before either of 
my sons, if you please. Halloa, there ! Frank !" 

'' Halloa ! " came back upon the still, summer air, 
from far away in the distance. 

"I can't understand. West," said Mr "White, as they 
stood waiting for Frank, '' why it is that you are so 
much more willing to trust this boy, of whom you 
know nothing, than my sister's son." 

'' In the first place I do know a great deal of Jolly, 
and I firmly beheve that he is a true Christian. He 
lived for six months with my sister before he came 
to me, and she never had any more cause to distrust 
him than I have had. And I have another reason for 
my unwillingness to trust Sam's testimony ; he has a 
grudge to pay off on Jolly. They had some trouble 
about a month ago, and Sam was pretty severely 
thrashed. That is enoueh to influence any one boy 
against another. But what keeps Frank! Halloa !* 
he shouted again. 

" Halloa ! " rang back, but this time the voice came 
from a much less distance, and the next moment ibey 
saw Frank coming toward them. When he reached 
the field in which they stood waiting, his father sent 
him up to Mr White's to tell Sam Burke that he was 
wanted at the valley-farm, as Mr West's home was 
called, and then the two old men went over to the 
house, Mr West stopping at the bam where Jolly was 
working to tell him that he wished to see him in the 
sitting-room. 

Joliv could not leave his work just at that time, and 

when he went into the house he was but a moment in 

advance of Sslid, Burke. Tke m%ta.ivt he saw him he 

imagined that he had been com^\ak!Mi\t, \.<i '^x'^VfiSA 

about the dogging which. heha.^t^'V7^^^5i\>aa^^s3^ 
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into the sitting-room feeling quite sure as to who would 
come off best in the dispute. He certainly did not 
look verv guilty when, closing the door behind him, 
he met tnose two faces ; one so angry and excited, the 
other perplexed and distressed. His own face was 
ruddy with healthful labour, and bright with that 
pleasant look which strong health and a clear con- 
science give to every countenance; while his eyes 
twinkled with merriment at the thought of standing 
up before two such grave judges to answer for giving 
Sam Burke what he felt that he so richly deserved. 

" Jolly," said Mr West, " I have called you in here 
to answer a charge which has been brought against 
you." 

" How seriously he takes it," said Jolly to himself. 
Then he said aloud, while his eyes danced more and 
more merrily, " I plead guilty, sir, and ask the mercy 
of the court." 

" You plead guilty !" exclaimed Mr West, while Mr 
White started to his feet in a ra^e. 

" Come, sir, no trifling," he said, roughly, " this is a 
very serious matter. What do you mean by telling 
me in that joking manner that you have robbed me 1 
What do you mean by it, sir 1" 

"Robbed you?" repeated Jolly. "I don't under- 
stand you, Mr White." 

Mr White was about to reply, but Mr West inter- 
rupted him. "What did you mean by saying that 
you plead guilty ? " said he. 

" Why, 1 confess to having thrashed Sam Burke, sir. 
The boys told you on the very day on which it was 
done. I thought that you were speaking about that." 

"No, Jolly; there is a more serious charge brought 
against you; a charge which I cannot credit. ^Ir 
White accuses you of taking his pocket-book from the 
table in his bed-room, last night." 

Jolly turned deadly pale. TViet^ ^^& ^nr^» ^ ^^s^ 
spoken for an instant ; th.eii \kft ««i.^ "^^srj ^j^cs^sKci., 
'"That is falae." 
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" I knew it,'' exclaimed Mr West " Can you prove 
it, my boy 1 " 

Jolly thought a moment "I don't see that I can, 
except so far as my word goes," he answered. '* Why 
does suspicion fall on me 1 " 

'^ Sam declares that he saw you take it when you 
went into the bedroom for my hickory stiok,** eX' 
claimed Mr White, angrily. ''Do you dare to deny 

itr 

" Ye^ I do deny it," said Jolly, firmly. " I saw the 
pocket-Dook lie there and thought that it waa an un^ 
safe place to leave it I came out and closed the door 
behind me thinking that it was better that it should 
not be seen from the hall, but never touched a finger 
to it" 

He looked so dauntless and brave, and spoke so 
fearlessly that even Mr White began to doubt his 
guilt Jolly turned to Sam. 

" I suppose," said he in a voice of perfect contempt, 
''that this is the revenge which you promised me ; but 
you wDl find it hard to prove your charge, I think. 
Stand up, and make it, if you dare, before my face;" 

Sam aid not move, but sat ^zing upon the floor as 
he had sat since he came in. He had not faced Jolly 
once. 

" Stand up, Sam ; that is but fair," said hifl unde. 
" Tell Mr West just what you told me." 

Forced to it, Sam rose, but he did not lift his eyes 
from the floor, '' Last night I was going through the 
hall when he was in the bedroom, and I saw him take 
the pocket-book off the table and put it in his 
pocket." 

"Why did you not tell your uncle thent" asked 
Mr West 

Jolly said nothing, but his hands clenched them- 
selves tightly together, and he bit his lip as if trying 
to keep b&ck the angry woida. 
''How could I know it 'waa\ia&V^ m\^«sa.\BL^. 
sullen tone. "I didn't kno^ \ie'^\^Vt^s» >ii«2t^Nsar 
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til this morning. It might have been Jolly's, for all I 
knew." 

"Mr White," said Mr West, "we have little to 
guide us in this matter except the word of these two 
boys. Which looks the most guilty, the accuser or 
the accused 1 " 

Certainly not Jolly, as he stood there pale as death, 
but looking full into Mr White's face with his clear, 
honest eyes. 

" Sam," said his uncle, now more than half inclined 
to disbelieve his story, " what have you to say 1 " 

"Nothing but what I have said before,** replied 
Sam, angrfly. "If you don't choose to believe me, 
you needn't. Why don't you search him? You 
don't expect a thief to tell you he 's got your money, 
do you 1 " 

Mr White looked uneasy and perplexed. 

"I am perfectly willing to be searched, sir," said 
Jolly, " if it would give you any satisfaction." 

In a moment Sam's hand was on him, but it was 
only for a moment ; the next. Jolly had flung him far 
from him. " Hands off, you miserable fellow," he ex- 
claimed fiercely. "I want an honest man to search 
me," and he made a step toward Mr White. " I am 
ready, sir," said he. 

" I don't know, I *m suro,'* said Mr White, in a very 
wavering, undecided voice. " I don't want to accuse 
any one wrongfully ; perhaps there is some mistake." 

*^ There is no mistake, sir. The charge has been 
made purposely. I prefer to be searched. If you will 
not do it, I will ask Mr West." 

Mr West came forward. Every pocket was turned 
inside out for Mr White's satisfaction, but nothing 
was found. " That is all. Jolly, I believe," said Mr 
West. 

" Yes, sir. There are no more," replied the bo^* 

" Yes, there is another," aai^fe«al^«^as?C^^^^^ss^'«^^ 
the sofa upon which he \isA \^vl «s.\M\a% ^njxvsw^*^ 
Bearcb. " There is a watdi-po<iYfiX» m \Xi^^^ \xcios«c^ 
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" I had forgotten that," said JoUy. 

Mr West put his fingers into the little pocket with 
a half smile on his face as he did so, but the smile 
vanished instantly, for he drew out a ten-dolliur note. 
Without speaking he held it toward Jolly. 

For a moment the boy gazed at it in silence, then 
he looked up into Mr West's face and for the first time 
saw there doubt and uncertainty. 

**Do you believe me guilty)" he said^ in a low 
voice. 

Mr West did not answer. His faith was at least 
shaken. 

'^ Of course he believes it,'' exclaimed Sam. ** Didn't 
I tell you so from the first, uncle 1 He 's nothing but 
a common street thief." 

" You're a liar !" shouted Jolly at the top of his 
voice, and then his passion completely overmastered 
him. He seized Sam by the collar, and shaking him 
until the boy was almost strangled, poured out upon 
him a perfect torrent of threats and curses. All the 
restraint of the last nine moilths was swept away, and 
in his ungovemed fury he spoke and acted like the 
wretched outcast he had been when Miss Murray first 
found him. If Mr West had still trusted him, he could 
have borne with all Sam Burke's insults ; but when 
he saw by his face that he no longer believed him, he 
lost all self-contarol and gave full play to his naturally 
fiery temper. 

Nothing that he could have done would have been 
80 likely to influence Mr West against him as this out- 
break. Of all vices he hated profanity, and when he 
heard the curses which broke from the boy's lins he 
thought that nothing but conscious guilt could so 
excite him. Hastilv disengaging JoUy^s hand from 
Sam's collar, he told him severely to sit down and 
behave himself if he did not want to be arrested and 
sent to jail like a common cxvockk^ He obeyed 
without a word. His burst oi ax\^<^x otl^ Q^ct>aft^^ 
AS quiet aa a child. He sat do^ii\>esi^^>sicL^N«^'^«^^ 
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leaning his head upon his hand gazed ont of the open 
window. It looked so gay and bright without, and 
he felt 80 miserable and so helpless. 



X. 

JOLLY'S PROTECTRES& 

The room was very still for a few moments. Sam 
was afraid, and the two old men too deep in thought 
to speak. As they sat there in silence they heard the 
patter of a pair of little feet in the hall ; the door 
opened gently and Eatys face peeped in. She had 
heard Jolly's angry voice and had come to find him. 

" Kun away now, little one," said Mr West " Run 
away to aunty for a while." 

But Katy had caught a glimpse of Jolly's unhappy 
face, and without taking any notice of Mr West she 
sprang to his side and laid her hand on his shoulder. 
Jolly clasped his arms around her and hid his face on 
her neck. 

" What have you been doing to my boy ?" said she, 
turning round toward the rest of the p^urty. " What 
makes nim look so ? " 

" He has been doing something very wicked, Katy," 
said Mr White. 

' *' I dont believe it," said she. ^ What makes you 
think so r 

'^ He has stolen some money from my housa" 

" He has not ! That's a wicked story ! You don't 
believe him, do you, Unde Eobert ?" 

" I am afraid, my dear child. The money was found 
in his pocket" 

"Oh, don't I" said poor Jolly in a broken voice. 
** Let her trust me, at least KstX»^ ^Qvi\»\i^^^^ N^v^aJs* 
they say/* . ^ 

"i>ofl't be afraid," ske asid, \K3Vs«L>Mst ^'^'^^'®*" 
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lovingly on his bowed head. " I know you didn't do 
it ; they are naughty and wicked to say so. You're 
not my Uncle Kobert any more," she added, turning 
to Mr West and shaking her finger at him ; " you're 
only Mr West. Jolly, come away with me to aunty." 

She spoke as if she were a woman and he a little 
child, and like a little child he rose to obey. 

'* He ought not to leave this room/' said Mr White ; 
" he may run off" 

Jolly turned to Mr West. " Will it be of any use 
for me to pledge my word to you that I will not leave 
this house ]" said he. "If it will, I promise not to do 
so without your permission." He held his head up 
proudly as he spoke, looking full into Mr West's face. 

*'Very well," said the farmer, but Mr White 
interfered. 

*^ I am not willing that he should go before he has 
accounted for the rest of the money," said he. " Here 
are only ten dollars, there were thirty in the i>ocket' 
book ; two ten dollar notes besides this." 

Mr West looked at Jolly. 

"If I stay in this room till I account for that 
money," said the boy, "I shall never leave it, fori 
know nothing about it. I never saw any of the money 
until you took that bill from my pocket. How it came 
there I don't know ; I only know that I never saw it 
before. Shall I go or stay, Mr West ?" 

'* You may go." 

♦"Neighbour," said Mr West, when Jolly had left 

the room, ** I will see that you are no loser by his 

leaving us. Somehow I cannot believe the boy guilty. 

When I first found the money after his saying that I 

had searched all his pockets, my heart failed me ; hut 

he faces me with those great, honest eyes of his, and 

puts all my fears to flight. I will ask one favour of yoa. 

Will you leave him in my hands 1 If , as you fear, he 

sboala run away, I pledge myae;\i ioi the repayment of 

the money " 

Katy led Jolly up to Mrs Hme^' xooicu 'Wmsssl'Obk^ 
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went in, Katy still leading him by the hand, Mrs 
Hines tnrew aside her work hastily, thinking that he 
was sick; but before she could rise Jolly was on 
his knees beside her, with his face buried in her 
lap. 

*< My dear boy, what is the matter V* she exclaimed 
in surprise. 

" Oh, aunty, its all over," he said, mournfully, " and 
I must go back to the old life." And then his self- 
control gave way, and he sobbed and cried like a 
little child ; while Katy stood beside him, the tears 
raining down her face and falling on his head. 

Mrs Hines let his tears have their way for a while ; 
then she said, '* I cannot understand you, my son. 
Can you tell me what the trouble is, now V* 

So Jolly lifted his head and told her the whole 
story. He had wept away his anger, and he told it 
quietly and calmly. When he had finished Mrs Hines 
said, " JoUy, you are kneeling here before Almighty 
God, remember that, and tell me solemnly whether 
that charge is true or false." 

JoUy raised his pale face, and looked full into her 
soft gray eyes as he said, *' It is false. Do you believe 
me V 

** I do believe you," she said, kissing his forehead. 
" Now stay here with Katy while I go down to my 
brother." 

" Aunty," said Jolly, " as she was leaving the room, 
" I want no favours from Mr White. I want justice 
done me, but that is all." 

" We will not ask for the favours until we have had 
justice ;" and closing the door behind her she left 
them. 

" Jolly," said Katy, after they had been sitting there 
very quietly for a few moments, " don*t you think that 
our Jesus could help us % BVim^^^^i^'KSLV 

Without giving him time ^-o ^n-awct ^^^'^O^''*^^ 
and clasping her little Yianda. «»i^,''^^^^^'" 
please make all the people tokovi >2sa»X ^Kfi-^ ^^^"^ 
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such a naughty boy ; and let Jolly know that Jesus 
loves him dearly, even if Uncle Eobert don't." 

She was rising again from her . knees when she 
turned back and said, ^ Please help us to forgive that 
wicked boy." 

**What made you ask God to help us to forgive 
Sam Burke, Katy V* asked Jolly, when he had lifted 
her up on his lap. 

*' Because I think he did it." 

"Did what r 

" Made Uncle Kobert and Mr White believe you took 
the money, when he knows you didn't do it." 

" What makes you think he wants to harm me, 
Katyr' 

" Because he looks so ; I can see it in his eyes. Oh, 
Jolly, he 's such a bad boy ! isn't he )" 

"Yes, he is a bad boy." 

" But we '11 try to forgive him, won't we ! " 

Jolly did not answer. 

" Jesus did, you know. Jolly. Won't you try V* and 
a little hand stole softly up to his face and stroked it 
•' Won't you try a little bit. Jolly V* 

" Yes, I 'U try, Katy. It 's pretty hard, but 1 11 try." 

Mrs Mines had a long talk with her brother and Mr 
White, the result of which was that Mr White pro- 
mised not to take any steps against Jolly unless there 
should be some further reason for believing him 
guilty. To tell the truth, the old man's good sense 
was getting the better of his temper, and he began to 
doubt whether the boy could have been so cool and 
brave if he were really the tbief. But if he were not, 
who was the guilty one ? Mr West could have told 
him where his suspicions pointed ; but as Sam's manner 
was the onlv reason for them, he did not feel that he 
had any right to express them. 

*^But bow could the money have got into his ifocket 
without hia knowledge V Bai^'^'^^\\«s^A>^i'««e 

ta^lting the matter over. . .^ ^,^^,, ^ 

"I don't know, uclesa ^^loeNct «!tf3va ^^\5^»^^Qbss» 
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to throw suspicion on him." Mr West looked steadily 
at Sam as he said this, but Sam looked as steadily out 
of the window. 

" What do you think about it, Sam T 

He did not look up even then, but answered 
shortly, " I don't see how any one could go to his 
pocket without his knowing it.'' 

*' Any one who knew this house could have done it 
last night when we were all up at your uncle's." 

Sam looked up now with a start, but his eyes meet- 
ing Mr West's fixed full on him fell again. Mr West's 
suspicions were stronger than ever, but he said no- 
thing, and Mr White and Sam left with a promise 
from the old man that the story should not oe told 
abroad. 

Mrs Hines and Mr West had another talk after they 
were gone, and then the farmer sent for Jolly, and 
Mrs Hines went up stairs. 

" Jolly," said Mr West, when the boy came into the 
room, "my sister tells me that you thought that I 
should want you to leave my service." 

" Yes, sir. I have made up mv mind to go to New 
York to-morrow, unless Mr Wnite should interfere. 
Of course, you will not want a x>erson whom you sus- 
pect as a thief living in your family." 

'^ Of course not ; but I do want a boy who can look 
me in the face as honestly as ^ou do." 

"God bless you, sir!" said Jolly, heartily. **It 
eeemed all along as if you would not believe them. 
Olh Mr West, when I found that, after trying so hard 
to be fair and honest for nine months, the word of 
that boy could break my character right down again 
and throw me back where I was before, I felt perfectly 
desperate. I would have been ready to do anjrthing, 
if Aaty had not come in just then. She saved me." 

** God saved you, Jolly." 

" I did not think of God tTien. ^^ ««ccaft^ ^^x^ \ 
butKaty's arm was about my iieck wA^ '^TVv^ 
Iter little heart beat right agaiusit m^ ^^^'^ ^^^ ^ 
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that it beat trae to me, and that she would trust me 
through sdl that might be said. I know that God 
sent her to me, and I thank Him for it, but I shall 
always feel that she saved me. But, Mr West, I must 
ask your pardon for one thing ; I am very sorry that 
I spoke ka I did this morning. I do not remember 
what I said, but I know that I used very bad lan- 
guage." 

"You must ask Qod to forgive you. Jolly. That 
sin was conmiitted against Him, not against me." 

When the boys came in they burst out at once in 
fierce threats against Sam Burke. They had heard 
the story already. Sam had told it to one of the men 
who worked on the valley-fann, and he had repeated it 
to Frank. 

"I tell you what it is,'* said Frank, shaking hands 
veiy energetically with Jolly as he spoke, "it's my 
belief that when Mr White wants to see the thief he 
had better look at his precious nephew." 

"I think so, too^" said Dick, "and I mean to tell 
Sam so. 1 omy wish that I had been home last night 
to catcJi him at that job." 

"Hush, boys," said their father. "You have no 
right to accuse Sam until you have proof that he is 
guilty." 

** He accused Jolly when he knew that he was inno- 
cent,'* said Dick, warmly. "Let him go about witii 
his story if he dares, and I '11 ring it all through Salem 
that he stole his uncle's money, and then put some of 
it into Jolly's pocket By the way. Jolly, now did his 
lordship happen to know that you had a watch-pocket 
in those pants 1 " 

"I'm sure I don't know," said Jolly. "I never 
thought of that." 

" He might have seen it," said Mr West 

"No. my vest covers it," said Jolly. 
27ie boy a Jooked at one aiio\,\i«^'W\. '^ "W^afe said, 
''Now I want this matter dtov^^ft^ coLNihs^^^KiW^ 
t&lkiDg about it is concerned. 1 ^tiaSLXiSfc ^^^rj ^^issa^ 
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to learn the truth, but if there is any discussion about 
it those who know most will be put on their guard. 
There must be no quarrelling with Sam Burke, and no 
talking on the subject. Do you all understand meV* 
They all understood and were ready to obey, for 
they saw the wisdom of silence. Jolly went out to his 
work as usual with the other boys, the only differ- 
ence being that they seemed to think that he needed 
a great deal of care and attention that afternoon. 
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Mb Whitb kept his promise not to spread the story of 
the theft as much for his own sake as for Jolly's, for 
he was afraid that if all were known one boy might 
be quite as much suspected as the other. But Sam 
took great pains to let every one hear the tale, and 
Jolly suffered very much by it. There were many that 
listened to the story eagerly, and talked about the 
folly of taking up a street boy and trying to make an 
honest man of him ; and there were manv more who, 
although they said very little, would not nave trusted 
him with a cent. The Wests did all they could for 
him. The father invariably had a kind word to speak 
for the boy, and the sons stood up for him nobly, 
fighting his battles bravely like the valiant young 
soldiers they were ; and inffuencing many to believe 
as they did, that Sam's accusation was utterly fidse. 

Poor Jolly felt his trial very keenly, and many a 
little circumstance occurred which showed how far he 
had fallen even in the opinion of those who would not 
on any account have hinted in words that they thought 
him (fishonest. 

One morning he was connng itoxcL^^^ TsS^^'ii^s^ ^^^ 

empty wag-gon, having taV^n a. \o%^ ^^ ^^ *^^^^^i. 

ground. Aa he drove qoic^dy to^^x^Vom'^'^'^^^^^^'^ 
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that a waggon which had left the mill a few moments 
before him, was standing in the road, and when he 
reached it, he found the teamster (a man who had all 
along been very friendly to him) in great perplexity, 
the ajde-tree having broken beneath the weight of too 
heavy a load of meaL This man's farm lay directly in 
JoUv's road, and he at once offered to carry the meal 
for him. Tlie offer was gratefully accepted, and Jolly 
was in the act of springing down to help nim to lift 
the bags from one waggon to the other, when a thought 
seemed to strike the teamster, and he said hesitatingly. 

" I — I believe I had better not trouble you after alL" 

Jolly looked at him in astonishment, but the next 
moment the true reason of the man's refusal flashed 
across his mind. 

'' Very well, sir," said he, and snatchii^ up the reins, 
he drove off, his heart beating so fast with shame and 
indignation that he could not have i^ken anothw 
word. 

These little annoyances were constantly occurring; 
and poor JoUy's joyous temper and gay spirits bc^gan 
to fail. He grew more and more dull and quiet, and 
ail the boys' efforts to rouse him were useless. Bat 
this was not the only cause for his sadness. For 
months he had felt a strong desire to join the churcL 
and thus to let all men know that he loved and wished 
to serve that Saviour who had done so mucdi for him. 
He had spoken of his wish when he first went to Salem, 
but it had been thought best for him to wait until the 
next Communion Sabbath, and that Sabbath was now 
drawing very near. Would he be disappointed again t 

He was sitting by the window one evening, think- 
ing about it, when he felt a hand laid on his aaoulder, 
and looking up, saw Mr West. 

" Come, Jolly,*' said the old man, ** jrou must eheer 
up, my hoy, i ou let this thing weigh too heanly 
upon you." 
Jolly shook his head. ** ^ow ^^iTi'\.\ass^ ^W^>&, 
-Mr West, to have every oii% «os!e«>«*» ^5^*^ «A\ft\«i 
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watched like a thief when you enter a store^ or where- 
ever you may ^o. For nearly four weeks this has been 
going on, and it grows worse and worse.'* 

** But the truth must come out soon, Jolly ; it can 
not be hid for ever." 

"I don*t know about that," said the boy, "and 
beffldes, there is another thing that troubles me. The 
Communion Sabbath is coining near again. How can 
I join the church with such a stain as this upon my 
name ? Oh, Mr West, sometimes I feel almost de- 
spairing !" 

The farmer did not answer at once; and in the 
silence which followed JoUy's words, a sweet, birdlike 
voice rose on the still, evening air. 

** I am Jesus' little lamb, 
, Therefore glad and gay I am ; 
Jesus loves me, Jesus kuows me» 
All tlimgs good and fair He shows m% 
Tends me every day the same^ 
Even calls me by my name.'* 

They sat and listened while iCaty sang the whole 
hjonn, the gladness of her happy little heart breaking 
out joyously as she sang — 

" Should not I be glad and gay, 
In this pleasant fold all day; 
By this Holy Shepherd tended, 
Whose kind arms when life is ended, 
Bear me to that world of light ? 
Yes, oh yes, my lot is bright !'' 

Even Jolly in his despair was comforted by it; and 
when the sweet song was ended, he said in a much 
more cheerful voice, " I suppose it would hardly be 
right for me to do so tmless the matter were cleared 
up, would it 1" 

** No, Jolly, it would not be ri^hfe\ mias^V^^^^^^^ 
not he aiiowed. I do wiala. >i}!aa.\» ^^ <i«si^^\3saRJ^ "^^Mft. 
thief!*' ^ ^^ 

''The thief is traced \i>ive w\i^A^ ^cwRfe '^isss. ^s?^^^ 
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book," said Jolly. " Mr West," Mid he turned roni 
and looked up into the farmer'a face, " I have inai 
up my mind ; I shall ask for a trial," 

" Before the Court, Jolly 1 " 

" Yes, sir, before the Court. It b the only way 
dear this thing up." 

" But, Jolly, yon most remember that the mon 
vas found on you ; and I belieTe that boy will sne 
to anything to save himself, for if you are acquitted '. 
■will of course be proved guilty oJ peijury if not 
theft" 



" But you will be put into jail, Jolly, until the tri 
comes on." 

The boy shuddered. For a momeut that thong 
seemed to shake his resolution ; then he said firm! 
" I must take my chance. Anything is better th: 
the present state of affairs. Tlie Court holds its ai 
sion very soon, I think," 

" Yes, it meets in less than two weeks from now.'' 

Mr West was silent for a time, then he said, " Jol 
I think you had bett«r write to Mr Murray before yi 
take any steps in this matter. He may be able to he 
you very greatly if he thinks it best for you to brii 
the case up before Court," 

"So I will," said Jolly, joyfully. "I know th 
he '11 help me, and he 's so smart that he '11 be sure 
carry it through." 

" But suppose that he thinks it best for you to li 
the slander down, and not to bring the case up f 
trial 1" 

"I don't beheve he will think so," said Jolly, " 
isn't that kind. But I won't do anything until I he 
from hiin, at any rate. Til write to-night," 

"Verywell, doso if youtluBtitbaat', and may G 
defend the right !" 
"Amea ! " said Jolly thougbUvffi-s . ""^^"^ ^A'^ 
c«^^ as the old man was l«i\mgtoa».'wi^£ii»'««^ 
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he spoke he rose and went to the door where Mr West 
had paused to hear what he had to say. **If this 
matter should be set right before Communion Sabbath, 
could I join the church then ? Would my having been 
in such a passion the other ds^ prevent itT' 

** Not if you are truly sorry for you own sin, my boy, 
and willing to forgive the sin of your enemy. Do you 
think that you can say &om your heart that you for- 
give Sam Burke 'i** 

" I think I can," said Jolly. " It has been very hard ; 
and sometimes when people seem to suspect me more 
than usua], I feel* very badly toward him ; but I have 
been a wicked boy myself, Mr West, and it will not do 
for me to be too severe with others." 

" Suppose, Jolly, that you knew that by one means 
your name could be cleared, and his disgraced ; and 
that by another, you could be proved honest, while 
he was still unconvicted^ which method would you 
prefer?" 

"I think," said the boy after a few moments thought, 
'' that I would choose the second. I don't mean that 
I never want him {)unished ; sometimes it seems as if 
I would give anything to have him feel what I suffer, 
but that is only when the angry temper comes into my 
heart. I am sure that if the choice were given me 
calmly, I should say, * Let him go free.* " 

The next morning Mr West found that he must go 
io the vUlage on business, and he took Jolly with him. 
There were two reasons wny he chose him for his com- 

E anion. One was that he thought the ride would 
righten him a little, and the other was that he wished 
people to see that he still^ treated the suspected boy 
with as much confidence as one of his own children. 
Mr West was sitting in the waggon, before the post- 
office, waiting for Jolly, who had gone in to mail his 
letter to Mr Murray. As he sat there, looking at the 
court-house, which was also the covssiA.^ ^-^^^sj^^^^vsj^ 
stood on the same street mVXi >iJafe ^'^\r^^'y!^'^ ^^sssa^ 
close behind him said, 
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''Good moming, fanner; yon seem buried in 
ihonght" 

Mr West recognised the voice of his minister, and 
grasp^ his hand cordially. 

'* What were you thinking about so gravely," said 
the gentleman. 

''Well, Mr Palmer, I was thinking of that boy of 
^om I have spoken to you so oftenJ^ 

" What — ^the bov whom Mr White accuses of having 
taken his money?'' 

"Tes sir; and a more thoroughly honest boy I 
never knew. Poor fellow, he wants very much to jdn 
the diurch at this coming Oonmiunion." 

" Is there no way of proving his innoc^ce I " asked 
Mr Palmer. ^ 

'' He means to bring the case before the Court, un- 
less his friend, Mr Murray, should disapinrove tiie 
plan. But I feel very uncomfortable about it. Sup- 
pose the circumstances should tell too strongly against 
hmV* 

" I think the boy is right, Mr West. God will take 
care of him if he is one of Uis own. There he comes 
now — ^good morning, Jolly." 

"Good morning, Mr Palmer," and Jolly looked 
wistfully up into the minister's face, for Mr Palmer 
was one of tnose who seemed to trust mm, in spite of alL 

" Mr West tdls me that you wish to join the chmith, 
my boy." 

Mr Palmer said this in a very low voice, lest the 
passers hy should hear him. 

" Yes, sir, I do very much." 

"Why do you wish it?" 

"First," said the boy, turning to Mr Palmer a 

bright, but serious face, " because I think that it is 

right I think that if a man chooses to serve under a 

^iiain captain he ought to own him as his leader ; if 

Ife don't, it looks as S he were sc^^xcL^d of him ; and 

A&eo / feel as if I should figlofc \>eV\fcT \i xfi^j T«5a&^^s» 

enroUed. I aiould fed more xea^eQfQsW^^\>^\^ 
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" Who is your Captain, Jolly 1 " 

He looked up in surprise at the question, and 
answered very gravelyi ^* My Captain is the Lord 
Jesus Christ'* 

** His service is an easy one in some points, my son, 
but in others it is very hard for our weaJc, sinful 
hearts. Where will you find the strength you need 1 " 

" In Him,*' 43aid Jolly, earnestiy. ** Oh Mr Pahner, 
you don't loiow all He has done for me. I can trust 
Him for whatever I need." 

'* I want no more full confession of faith than that," 
said Mr Palmer, turning to Mr West. Then laying 
his hand on Jolly's shoulder, he said, '* Tour employer 
tells me that you mean to ask for a trial. I think 
that you are very wise, and all that I can do for you I 
certainly will do. As to your uniting with the church, 
I shall see you with reference to that again, l^y 
God bless you, and give you the needed proofs of 
your innocence ! " 

"Thank you, sir," and JoUy shook the minister's 
hand heartily. Then he sprang up beside Mr West 
with a face whose brightness told how much his 
heavy heart had been lightened by Mr Palmer's kindly 
words. He felt for the moment as if he. did not care 
what others might think of him when he thought of 
his gentle, sympathising voice, and the cordial grasp 
of his hand. 



xn. 

A PLEASANT SURPRISE. 

"What is the matter with that child!'* exclaimed 
Mrs Hines. It was afternoon, and she was sewing in 
the sitting-room. A loud acreasEL ttooi "^Sjiifei^Ns^assss^ 
she had left playing on the doot-sXe^ ^\,"as5SK^$^ftsst^v^k. 
she ran quidaly out as shft s^oV^^ «;:^^^^sv%*y2>^is^ 
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her very badly hurt. But to her surprise, when she 
reached the door, there was KsAy in the arms of a 
lady, whom she was hugging with all her might, 
while close beside them stood a gentleman holding 
two horses by their bridles, and laughing heartily at 
the little girPs noisy delight. 

"Wellj well," said Mrs Hines. hunying toward 
them, ''if this isn't a sight to ao one good! The 
child nearly frightened m^ life away ; I thought sbe 
was almost killed ; but this pays me well for my start 
Come in, come in, this does me good ! " 

Miss Murray, for it was she, put Katy down upon 
the grass, and gathering up her nding habit, followed 
Mrs Hines into the house ; while her brother waited 
for a moment to give the horses into the care of a 
man who was coming from the stabla 

" Oh, Mr Murray, I am so glad you have come ! It 
will set poor Jolly all right,'' said Mrs Hines, when he 
came into the little parlour. 

" Where is Jolly 1 " asked Mr Murray. " Can I see 
him now ] " 

" Yes. He is away off on the hill, but I will send 
one of the other boys for him." 

She went into the kitchen for the whistle, which 
soon brought Frank, who was working not far from 
the house ; and she told him to ask his father if he 
could spare Jolly for a while as she wanted him very 
much. 

" Yes, I guess he can come," said Frank, who had 
not seen the visitors. " If you want him 1 can take 
his place on the hill now ; I have finished my piece of 
work." 

"How is Jolly doing here!" asked Mr Murray 
when Mrs Hines came back. 

" As well as possible. They are all very fond of him, 

and he and my brother's boys agree so nicely that 

you would think that l\ie^ Yi-aj^ ^ \i^n brought 

up together. Of course \i^e7 \vk^^ VJs^Ka \&^<8i NjSs. 

some times, but no quaxre\ ev« '\aa\a\wiv> ^«1 "«a 
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friends again in a few minutes. Since he has been in 
this trouble the boys have been his stoutest support- 
era. He has been in rather better spirits for the past 
few days — I think that the hope of a letter from you 
has kept him up. But he has grown very quiet and 
sad. This has been a hard trial for him." 

" Poor fellow, I did not receive his letter until yes- 
terday. We have been making a visit to Lake George, 
and it had to be sent there alter going to New York. 
I had an engagement at Glenn's Falls last evening, so 
we rode over yesterdav afternoon, and started for 
Salem this morning. If Jolly can make out as clear a 
case before the Court as he did in writing to me, I do 
not at all fear for the success of our suit*' 

'* Then you think it best for him to bring it up t" 

" Certainly I do. How else can he clear himself V* 

" But suppose they will not bail him, Mr Murray. 
My brother would be willing to give any bail that 
would be required, if it were within his means ; but he 
thinks that he will not be allowed in a case of theft, 
and he might have to go to jail until the case should 
be tried." 

"Who, Jolly? Why, my dear Mrs Hines, if any 
one ^oes to jail, it will be this other boy Burke. But 
it will not be necessary for him to be locked up if his 
jhiends choose to give bail for him. I mean to turn 
the tables on them, and bring a suit for slander 
against those people. Hark ! is not that Jolly's 
voice, now ] No, stay here^ Katy," for the little girl 
had run forward to be the first to tell the good news. 
" Let him come right in. Don't tell him we are hera" 

" Where are you, aunty ?" said Jolly's voice in the 
haU. 

" In the parlour, come in." 

He stood still in the doorway for a moment, too 
much surprised to speak. 

•• Oh, Mr Murray, it is you ; \ari\. W.'V'' V^ ^sssLV^Jj^a^. 

''I beUeve it is, Jolly" aaid^fe^ Vcvc^^s'''-^^^^'^^ 
think my one else has slipped m\.o tq>j \ioo\.'a.. 
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** Oh, I am 80 glad to see you," said Jolly, and then 
something seemed to rise in his throat and choke him ; 
and he could only shake hands without si)eaking ; but 
he did that with such earnestness that it seemed to 
Miss Murray as if his strong grasp would almost crush 
her softer fingers. 

In a few minutes Mrs Hines told him that he had 
better run up stairs and dress himself. 

" He looks as if he wanted a real good cry," said 
she, when he had gone, *'and I do beueve he would 
take it if he were alone, so I sent him off by himself." 

" Now, Jolly," said Mr Murray, when the boy came 
down-stairs again, dressed in his Sunday best, ** I want 
to have a long talk with you. Shall we go out for a 
walk r 

"Not just now, Mr Murray," said Mrs Hines. 
*' My brother and the boys have come in, and tea is 
ready." 

Mr Murray looked at his watch. " Will we have 
time for an hour's talk after tea? There is no moon 
to-night, and we must get back to the village before it 
is entirely dark." 

"Not if I can help it," said Mr West's voice. "I 
don't mean to ask for an introduction ; I feel as if I 
knew you both," he went on giving his right hand to 
Miss Murray, while her brother took the left. " I can- 
not let you leave the farm until you leave Salem alto- 
gether. If, as I hope, you have come to see this trial 
through, you are my guests, if you can content your- 
selves in so plain a house." 

It was hard to refuse an invitation so pleasantly 
0ven ; and after a little further conversation about it, 
it was agreed that the boys should drive to the village 
for the Murrays* baggage after tea, and that they 
should make the Valley Farm their home while they 
remained in Salem. 

As soon as supper -waa a7«^ "^ "^Saxr^^ and Jolly 
Bet off on their walk. . ^ ^, ^^ \^ 

"Let us take a lonely ^aXV «Ki.^'i^-^^^^s:t»i^ ^ 
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Jolly struck off into a road upon which there were no 
houses whatever, and where they would not be likely 
at that hour to meet any one. 

" Now, Jolly," said his friend, when they had walked 
on for a little distance, *' I want you to tell me the 
whole truth. Of course, I know that you will not 
deceive me, but I mean that I want this whole story 
from beginning to end. Tell me everything, however 
unimportant) that has occurred between you and this 
Burke.'» 

Jolly told him all, from first to last ; not attempt- 
ing to hide his own sin, nor to gloss it over, but relat- 
ing every circumstance as if he were speaking of 
another person. Mr Murray walked along, with his 
head bent down listening ; and when Jolly had finished 
his story, his friend could have repeated it word for 
word. 

** Well done, Jolly," said he, when the boy ceased 
speaking; "you have made out a splendid case. I 
would not be afraid to trust you to plead for yourself. 
How would you like me for your lawyer V* 

Jolly's face flushed. " Oh, Mr Murray 1 you know 
how I would like it,'* he saidl 

** Very well, then, I shall consider myself engaged ; 
and I will do the very best I can for you." 

Then Mr Murray explained exactly what he meant 
to do ; and how he intended to " carry the war into 
the enemy's country," as he expressed it. Jolly was 
delighted with this new plan. The poor boy had not 
known how much he dreaded the possibility of being 
put into jail to await his trial, until that fear was 
removed. It seemed as if he could never find words 
to express his gratitude. But it was not necessary to 
find any, for Mr Murray would not let him speak those 
which rose to his lips. 

" Never mind it, Jollv," he said, " I know all ^mix 
would say. Wait until I have ^xtk^^^'Ok^ ^j^'ssa 
before' yon thajik me." >^^ 

Jolly wsdked on silently iot a ie^ xcivsvxs^ft.^'**^'^^ ^ 
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said, ** Mr Murray, couldn't I be set right without Sam 
being made to suffer very much ] " 

Mr Murray looked at him in surprise. " Why do 
you ask that, Jolly 1 " 

'* Because if it could be done I should be glad." 

" Why 1 The boy deserves punishment." 

Jolly did not answer at once, but after a. little hesi- 
tation he said, *' If am cleared I want to join the church 
on the next Communion Sabbath.*' 

''And what has that to do with the question of 
Burke's punishment ) It will be mere justice." 

*' Mr Murray, I can't say to him, ' pay me that thou 
owest,' when I am on my way to own before the world 
that my debts have all been freely forgiven." 

Mr Murray did not reply. He walked on very auietly 
for some minutes, so quietly that Jolly feared tnat he 
had displeased him ; but when he looked up into his 
face that face broke into a smile at once. 

" You're a noble f dlow, JoUy, and I will be as easy 
as I can with that youngster. But you must be righted^ 
I will not stop short of that" 

'' I don't want you to stop short of that," said JoCy, 
smiling \ '* but I would like you to let him slide off 
pretty easy, if you can." 

Mr Murray laughed, and then they talked of other 
things until they reached home. 

Frank and Dick made a great stir when they went 
down to the hotel for the trunks. They were neither 
of them at all anxious to hide the fact that the stylish- 
looking riders whom every one had noticed that day 
as they passed through the village, were friends of 
Jolly's ; and Dick threw out so many hints that before 
night uttle Salem was alive with the news that the 
suspected boy had insisted upon a trial, and that a 
New York lawyer had come up to plead his case. 
Dick had not said so much as that, but he had spoken 
JD such a dignified mannet oi " SvAiy^ lawyer" as to 
Jeave but little room ioi doxiXA. we^ \jck "^\ ^IksmK^^ 
errand to Salem. 
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XIII 

THE FALLS. 

" This is a glorious day for our frolic, Mr West," said 
Mr Murray. 

He was standing at the front gate with Eaty beside 
him, watching the boys who were harnessing the grays 
to a long waggon which looked as if a score of merry- 
makers could be accommodated in it It was six 
o'clock, and they had already had breakfast, done the 
chores, and were ready to start off on their " frolic,*' 
This expedition had been planned when the Murrays 
first came to the farm, but it had been a very busy 
week with Mr West, and he had not felt able to spare 
a day before ; and now it wanted but two days of the 
time appointed for the trial ; after which the visitors 
were to leave for home. They were to take a drive 
of ten miles to some beautiful Falls, spend the day 
there, and return in the afternoon. 

" Yes,** said Mr West, " we could not have had a 
brighter. Here comes the waggon. Bun in, Puss, and 
call Miss Murray and aunty." 

" It took some little time to stow so many people 
away. There were Mr and Miss Murray, Mrs Mines 
and Katjr, and Mr West with his two boys and Jolly 
— eight m all — a good waggon-load for the old prays, 
not to speak of the two great baskets of provisions 
which were snugly tucked away in front. 

The ride across the country was delightful. A lovely 
little brook, the very one which formed the Falls, ran 
along beside them nearly all the way ; hiding itself 
among the bushes or behind the rocks sometimes^ 
then springing into sight again, sparkling and dancing, 
and rushing on as if it meant to run a race ^tktfesso:v\i^ 
their journey's end. And indeed Si svxsStiV^^^^^'"'^^ 
intention it would surely liave "wotl, iot ^^ -^^^^q 
never thought of trying to \)e&V, svxcVi «i TSjLCtN:^^^^»5?«^ 
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little brook as that. But althongh the sober old 
horses did not think of trying a race with the water, 
the fresh morning air growing a little cool now as the 
autumn came on, made them feel quite gay, and they 
stepped out more nimbly than Jolly had ever seen 
them do before ; so that they reached the spot which 
had been chosen for the picnic earlier than had been 
expected. 

Miss Murray said that she was sorry that the drive 
was over, but when her brother lifted her from the 
waggon and she turned toward the Falls, holding 
Katy's hand in hers, she was very glad that they had 
reached the place so soon, for she felt as if she had 
not even then time to see the half of its beautieSi 
Even little Eaty was still in silent delight, looking at 
the glorious picture. 

They stood in a valley, on a soft carpet of the 
greenest grass. Little hillocks, all as green as the one 
on which they stood, rose and fell around them. Far 
up beyond, rose high wooded hills which sloped down 
to meet huge cliffs of rock over which the brook which 
had danced so gaily beside the road, here swollen to 
a torrent, dashed and roared with a noise which, at 
first, almost deafened them. Below the highest Fall 
there were many smaller cascades which fell at less 
and less distances until the water reached the level of 
the valley. There it flowed noisily on over a rough 
bed of stones and pebbles until they lost sight of it 
behind another rocky cliff. 

For a long time they all stood looking at the beauti- 
ful scene, then Mr West proposed that they should 
drink success to Jolly at a spring near by. So they 
went to the spring. After they had refreshed them- 
selves with the cool water, Miss Murray took out her 
sketch-book, and Mr Murray and the boys prepared to 
amuse themselves in their own way, while Mrs Hines, 
with her knitting in lierWiids., ^^^\.^^\iKKi^li near the 
young lady to watcli the p\c\.\>x^ ^^ \\. \Kt«^ \«wa5^ 
-OCT quick fingers. Mi Vfesit ^m^et^^ q'S. wasswj, "vic&i 
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rocks ; and Eaty flitted about from one to another, 
but wound up at last by nestling close beside her be- 
loved Miss Murray. 

The boys found Mr Murray a capital playmate. 
He could run races, throw weights, and wrestle with 
the best of them ; and when, in the overflow of their 
gay spirits, they determined to see who could shout 
the loudest, his voice rang out so loud and clear a call 
that the rocks echoed it back far and wide until it 
seemed as if the sound would never cease. All this 
frolicking made them very hungry, and the boys began 
to cry out for dinner. They brought the baskets down 
to a great flat rock by the water-side, and then Mrs 
nines and Miss Murray sent them away again to their 
games, telling them that none but women must set the 
table. 

" I*m a woman, isn't I, Miss Murray 1" said Eaty. 

** Oh, yes, you are a woman. We don't mean to send 
you away. Why, we couldn't do without you." 

So Eaty ran around helping a little and hindering a 
great deal ; but aunty and Miss Murray thanked her 
for the help, and never said a word about the hindrance, 
and the little girl was as happy as a bird. 

After dinner the whole party, with the exception of 
Mrs Hines and Eaty, started off to walk up the rocks 
to the head of the Falls. Mrs Hines said that she was 
too old and Eaty too young to clamber over rocks, so 
they would remain where they were and take care of 
each other. Eaty did not mind being left very much, 
for she was a little afraid to go, and she starred very 
contentedly with her aunty, Miss Murray having pro- 
mised her a boquet of the bright autumn leaves which 
made the hills above the Falls so beautiful 

After they were gone she began to stroll up and down 
beside the water, looking for pretty stones. 

** Don't go far away, Eaty," said Mrs Hines in a 
very sleepy tone, for sne was gco'inxk^ ^o^^ ^s^v». 
her knitting, 

'No, aunty, I won't leave yoxx,^"* ^KL^^LlksBXrj* 



tf 
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Bat bv aud by she did wander fsa away; not pnr- 

Eosely. but as she sauntered along singing softly to 
erseli, she forgot all about aunty and the rest, and 
went on and on quite unconscious of the long distance 
which she had walked ; while Mrs Hines, tired out 
with her long day in the open air, dropped asleep where 
she sat, leaning against a rock. 

All at once Katy glanced up and saw a hugc^ rock in 
her path. There was an opening in it, and she went 
nearer and looked in. 

^* Oh, here 's a dear little room ! Isn 't that nice ?" 
said she, forgetting that there was no one near to hear 
her. 

The "little room'' was a cave. It was not a dark 
place such as caves often are, for there was a cleft in 
the rock overhead, and the sun-light fell through it. 
Katy stepped in and looked around her. 

" Oh, here's a chair for me !" said she, seating her- 
self upon a flat stone which lay at one side of the cave. 
Another stone formed a sort of back to this seat^ 
making it look like a small chair without legs. 

She sat there for a while and rested herself. Then 
seeing a gleam of light at the further end of her 
''room,'' and thinking that it was another outlet, she 
widked slowly toward it. When she reached the place 
she found that it was only a cleft in the rock Uirough 
which the light struck, but there was not room for her 
to pass. So she turned back to go out by the same 
opening through which she had entered. As she drew 
near to the stone seat she stood still in fear. Bending 
over it, hiding something away beneath it, was Sam 
Burke ! The thing which he was hiding looked like 
a small, black book. All at once a thought struck 
Katy— that was the pocket-book ! 

As she stood there in silent terror, she remembered 

that she had heard the boys say that Sam's father lived 

very near the Falls ; tbat viaa tk^a leaaon why he was 

so much at Mr WMte'a\io\\ae,iox\i^'^^Ti\.\,^^tf2asy3v.\sjk 
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Salem. In a moment Sam rose. He turned and saw 
her. 

"What are you about herel" he exclaimed in a 
startled tone. Then he recovered himself and said in 
a coaxing voice, " Why, Katy, what brought you to 
this place 1 Are you lost ? Come, I '11 take you back.** 

"No," said Katy resolutely. "I won't go, I want 
the pocket-book." 

Sam turned pale, and looked at her fiercely. "You 
must go !" he said. "There is no pocket-book hera 
What do you mean?" and taking hold of her arm he 
tried to draw her out of the cave. But Eaty's fears 
seemed to have fled ; she was brave as a little lion. 
She twisted her arm out of his grasp and said : 

** There is a pocket-book there, I saw it" 

Sam seized her arm again, and shook her roughly, 
as he said : 

" I tell you there is not, and if you dare to say you 
saw it there, I will kill you." 

For a moment little Katy's heart failed her. " Oh,* 
she thought, looking up in his dark, angry face, « if 
he kills me, I will never see my Jolly any more." 
Sam saw that she grew white, and felt tne terror that 
shook her, and he repeated his threat. 

" If you don't promise me not to say a word about 
this cave, I '11 kill you." 

"You won't," cried Katy, with sudden courage; 
"you can't, my Jesus won't let you. He will take 
care of me." 

For a moment Sam drew back. That earnest voice, 
those flashing blue eyes startled him, but he dared 
not lose the pocket-book. He stepped toward her 
again, but she slipped past him, and to his surprises 
flung herself upon the stone which formed the seat of 
the chair, and clasping her arm around the back, 
shouted at the top oi her voice, " Jo-lly ! Frank-ie I " 

"You needn't call," said Sam, m ^ «ii'^T«s%^Rssx^\ 
"tbejr can*t hear, they are awaj aX >iltva \\s»^ ^VSiaa 
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Falls. I saw them there I'ust now. Ck)me, get np. I 
don't want to hurt you ; but I will have that pocket- 
book." 

"You said there was no pocket-book there," said 
Katy, quickly. Sam had betrayed himself, and he 
was more angry stilL 

" I don't care what I said," he answered, fiercely. 

" If you don't get up I will make you, that is all." 

Eaty did not answer, she was asking her Saviour to 
help her. 

" Will you get up or not ] " 

Still no answer. Sam put his arms around her, and 
gave a quick, strong p^lL Katy felt the rough stone 
graze her arms ; but she only clasped her little fingers 
tighter, and held on with all her might. The moment 
Sam loosed his hold, she raised her head and shouted 
again. 

"Jolly! Jolly! come!" 

The next instant those cruel hands held her again. 
It seemed strange that she could resist them, yet she 
held fast ; but now the shout which had been so loud 
and clear at first was growing very faint. It was 
scarcely more than a wailing cry when again she called: 

" Oh, Jolly, my Jolly I you must come." 

Sam bent over her for the third time, sure of con- 
quering her now ; but his fingers had scarcely touched 
her, when a strong hand seized him and fiung him to 
the inner side of the cave. 

" Oh, Mr Murray ! the pocket-book ! the pocket- 
book 1 " cried Katy ; and then she covered her face 
with her hands and cried as if her heart would break. 

" Jolly 1 Jolly 1 here, my man ! In the cave ! " 
shouted Mr Murray, as he lifted Katy. Jolly dashed 
in with Frank behind him. 

** Go, collar that fellow 1 " said Mr Murray. " Hold 

him until Katy can give an account of herself. There 

has been a pretty piece ol ^ortk here. Poor fittle 

Katv I " He was mping "ket ^a^fe, «cA ^\.Nwa% mA 

fondling her even wbue te apo\Lft \.o \X\&\i^^^ 
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" Come, Pussy, can you tell me aujrthing about it 
now ] " he said, when her sobs ceased a little. 

" The pocket-book ! get the pocket-laook I " sobbed 
Katy, as soon as she could speak. 

" Where is it 1" 

"Under the stone where I was lying. He put it 
there ; I saw him. Oh, my arms are hurt so ! " 

"Leave the boy with Frank, Jolly. Come here, 
and see what the child means," said Mr Murray. 
" Don't you dare to move," added he, turning to Sam. 
" If you do, you will be in Salem jail before night." 

He looked so much as if he meant what he said 
that Sam stood quietly beside Frank, while Jolly went 
toward the stone. He thed to lift it, but it was too 
heavy. 

" Put your hand in underneath," cried Katy^ trem- 
bling with eagerness. Jolly slipped his hand m, and 
the next moment, with a cry of delight, he waved the . 
pocket-book high above his head. 

" It's the right one ! It's Mr White's ! I know it 
by the clasp. Oh, Katy, you dear, darling Katy ! " 
and he threw his arms around her, and kissed her 
again and again. 

"Look inside. Jolly. See if the money is there," 
said Mr Murray. 

Yes. it was there; two ten-dollar notes, like the 
one winch Mr West had found in Jolly's pocket. Sara 
had been afraid to use them, lest he should be sus- 
pected. 

*' Now," said Mr Murray, " let us go and find the 
others." 

The party had separated in coming down the rocks, 
Miss Murray having been led by Mr West to an easier 
path than the one chosen by her brother and the 
Doys. Katy shrank back in Mr Murray's arms as 
Sam passed her, with Frank and Jolly on either side. 

" Don't be afraid of him now, Ka^,^" ^ai^^^J^"^^^:^- 
TBy; "yon have proved yoursevi SMc)a. ^\s^KNfcV«t^SiSiSi 
that I never expect to see you iug\iXfcXi^^^^^'^^ 
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Eaty smiled, but the next moment she laid her 
head down on his shoulder with a very heavy sigh, 
and he let her lie there quietly, saying no more to her. 



XIV. 
CONQUEST. 



They fonnd that the rest of the par^ had already 
joined Mrs Hines, who was vei^ much frightened about 
ICaty. Mr Murray told them in a few words what had 
happened, and leaving the child with them to be com- 
forted and petted, went away with Mr West, Jollv, and 
Sam. Frank had told him where to find Mr Burke, 
Sam's father, and he determined to go at once to him 
with the boy. 

Mr Burke happened to be in the house just at that 
time, and saw the party coming. He went out to 
meet them, wondering what his troublesome son had 
been doing now, that such a number of people should 
be with him. Just as they reached the gate, Jolly 
drew Mr Murray back. 

''The finding of this pocket-book will set me all 
right, Mr Murray, won't it 1 " 

'' Yes, I mean to make him confess everything before 
I leave this house.** 
"Then we'll let him go, Mr Murray." 
"What ! without any trial at all, do you mean?" 
" Yes, sir. I shall be perfectly cleared then.'* 
"But, Jolly, an example ought to be made of him." 
" Oh, no, not this time 1 Just look at his father ! ** 
Mr West was talking to Mr Burke, telling him what 
he knew of the affair; and the father stood leaning 
agamat the gate, with a sad, downcast face, listeniiig 
to Mm. 
" Well, I will see," mdUxliLvxctM. , , ^ 
-He walked on, audt\ie^ »ML «^i\A^^^5a&^>ssQa»^»r 
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gether. Mr Murray began at once with the business 
which had brought, them there, giving Mr Burke the 
whole «tory. When he had finished he turned to Sam. 

" What have you to say for yourself ]" said he. 

" Nothing,** replied Sam, sullenly, 

" Do you deny what I have said ? " 

" No, answered the boy, in the same dogged manner. 

His mother was in the room, and when he said this, 
she threw her apron over her face and began to cry, 
while his father turned away and covered his face 
with his hands. Jolly moved toward Mr Murray. 
He was afraid that he might be displeased if he spoke 
to him again, but that mother's sorrow was more than 
he could bear; he never could stand the sight of a 
woman's tears. 

** Mr Murray," he said, hesitatingly, " do let him go." 

^ Young man," said Mr Murray, turning away from 
Jolly, ana speaking to Sam, '* this boy whose character 
you have done your best to destroy, has come to me 
for the third time to beg for your release from punish- 
ment. I cannot resist nis entreaties any longer. I 
will withdraw the charge now lodged in court against 
vou on this condition ; I will write out a statement of 
his innocence, and of your shameful attempt to ruin 
him which you shall sign, and have it printed in the 
village newspaper. You have spread this slander all 
over Salem, and wherever the story of JoUv's guilt has 
jgone the proof of his innocence must follow. Mr 
Burke, are you willing that your son should sign this 
confession 1" 

" You are very good to let him off so easy, sir. It 
is the very least he can do," said the father, sadly. 

'* It is no goodness of mine," answered Mr Murray. 
"I was very unwilling at first to consent to it. You 
must thank this boy. It is a fortunate thing for your 
son that he is in the power of a most generous-hearted 
feUow." 

He took a piece of paper iromloAa ^o<3«AVt>^^ ^>2w^ 
began to write. When he hsA ^liS&L^^ V^ ^^^^ ^ 
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across the table to Jolly, and asked him if that satis- 
fied him. 

'* You don't look as if it pleased ^on," said he, as the 
boy glanced at him after reading it. *' Isn't it clear 
enough 1" 

"It is too clear," said Jolly. 

" Then write one to suit yourself." 

He spoke half in jest, but Jolly took him at his 
word, and turning to the blank side of the paper, 
wrote a few lines very quickly, and then banaed it 
back to Mr Murray. The difference between the two 
confessions was tms. Mr Murray's paper made Sam 
say that he had falsely accused Jolly of a crime which 
he had himself committed; that he humbly begged 
his pardon, and thanked him for his generous refusal 
to have him punished for his guilt. By Jolly's paper, 
Sam simply said that he had wronged him, and that 
he took back all ^hat he had ever said against him, it 
having been clearlv proven that he had never com- 
mitted the theft of which he had been accused. Mr 
Murray handed the paper to Mr Burke. The father 
read both confessions, then he turned to Jolly and 
took both his hands in his. 

*' Gk)d bless you, boy !" he said in a trembling 
voice. '*You have saved us from open disgrace, at 
least." 

And the mother came to him, with her face still wet 
with tears, and tried to thank him, but she could not 
" I wish you had a mother to be proud of you," she 
said; and then the coming tears choked her voice, and 
she could only press his hand and pray silently that 
Gk)d would reward him. No wonder Jolly rushed out 
of the house before the confession was signed. 

But Mr Murray did not come away so hastily. He 

made Sam sign the paper with his full name, Samuel 

White Burke, in a large, round hand ; and Mr Burke 

and Mr Murray added \i\ievi \i%S£L<^^ «a witnesses. As 

Mr Murray was foUowms 3o\\s wA^x^'^'^^VOMassi 

Mrs Burke say : 
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" Oh, Sam, do speak to him ! Do thank him, if you 
have any heart in you ! *' 

" Sam made no answer, and his father said, " Let 
him alone, Jane. He is as hard as a flint." 

But Mr Murray doubted that. He thought that 
his mother's bitter tears had softened him, for he had 
seen him glance up hastily when she was speaking to 
Jolly,, and then turn away and dash his hand across 
his eyes ; and when he had taken the pen to sign the 
confession his hand had trembled so that he could 
scarcely write. He looked at him now to see if he 
showed any sign of relenting, but he did not move, 
and they all left the house followed by the father's 
gratitude and the mother's blessing. 

They had scarcely walked twenty rods when they 
heard the sound of running feet behind them, and 
turning, saw Sam. 

" What does that fellow want now 1 " said Mr West 
in a vexed tone, for he was thoroughly out of patience 
with him. 

** I expect that he wants me," said Jolly, pausing. 

" I think so to," said Mr Murray. ** Let us walk 
on, Mr West If, as I suspect. Jolly's kindness has 
at last touched him, they will do better without us." 

" Oh. Jolly ! " exclaimed Sam, the moment he 
reachea him, " that paper don't say half enough I I 
never thought any one could be so good ! " 

"Never mind that," said Jolly.' "You are ready 
to be friends now, I suppose ; " and he held out his 
hand. 

" I '11 be the best friend you ever had," said Sam, 
grasping it tightly, " and I '11 tell every one I knoW 
that I wronged you. But, Jolly, don't think I'm a 
real thief. I stole that pocket-book just for the sake 
of ruining you, and it has been a perfect curse to md 
ever since. I dared not spend the money, and I dared 
not keep it; and wherever Itmdto\i\<^'feS^V"^^^'sajL^^ 
as if some one would be sure to ftft^ 'A. QJti^'V^'^isss^^ss. 
steal again I " 
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"That '8 right," said JoUy. 

" And I '11 never say a word against yon a^n. But 
there 's another thing ; I 'm so sorry that I hurt the 
little girL Will you tell her so ?" 

Jolfy coloured. The thought of Katy's bruised 
arms and tearful face had been the onlv thing which 
made it an effort for him to give his nand to Sam. 
The boy saw his hesitation. 

''It was a mean thing, I know," said he, ''a real 
mean thing ; but tell her I am very sorrv, and that she 
need never be afraid of me again. I only wish I could 
do something to show her how soiry I am." 

''I'll tell ner," said Jolly, making a great effort to 
speak kindly. " Now I must say good-bye ; th^ will 
be wanting to start for home." 

"Good-bye," said Sam. "You're the best fellow 
that ever was!" 

" No, no. I 'm not that," said JoUy, laughing as he 
turned away< 

The drive home was less merry but none the less 
happy than the morning^'s drive had been. Katy was 
quite worn out with fatigue and excitement, and sat 
on JoUy's lap as quiet as a mouse. The others were 
almost as silent as she, but there was a look of such 
content on every face that no one would have thought 
them sad. Frank was the first to speak. 

" How mum we all are," said he. " Shan't we have 
a song)" 

" Oh, no ! " said Jolly. " It seems as if we ought 
to be still to-night." 

"Yes, I feel so too," said Miss Murray. " I cannot 
think of anything but the great mercy which G^ has 
shown us." 

Jolly looked at her with a bright smile on his happy 

face. Her eyes answered him, but she did not speak : 

And JoUy for the twentieth time bent down aua 

wbiaperea in Katy's eax, '*1&.^ \v^,\,\ft d».x\m^^ who was 

hurt for meV ^. ^, .^ .^ x. 

When they arrived at \iome,^t^^a:t^l ^^^SJk^V^ 
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should have to ride down to the village after tea in 
order that Sam*s confession might be printed in the 
next morning's paper; and his sister told Jolly that if 
he would like to go with him he might ride her horse. 
So Mr West^went up to Mr White's with the pocket- 
book while they rode off to call on the editor of the 
Eaper, and the judge whom Mr Murray had seen 
eiore. 

Of all the pleasures which Jolly had ever enjoyed 
that ride was one of the greatest The horses were 
fresh and gay ; it was a beautiful evening ; the moon 
shone out clear and bright, making the road almost 
as light as day, and the air was cool and bracing. But 
it was not any of these which made the evening one to 
be remembered as long as Jolly lived ; it was his lon^ 
talk with Mr Murray. Next to Katy, the boy loved 
this man more than any one else in the world, and to- 
night he poured forth all his loVe and gratitude to 
him, and was answered in a way which showed him 
that his affection was not lost upon his friend. 

Then they had a long talk about Jolly's wish to join 
the church on the following Sabbath, and Mr Murray 
spoke so kindly to him, teUin^ him of the trials ana 
difficulties which lay before hun, yet cheering him on 
to undertake them all, and pointing him to the Saviour 
for help and strengtn, that by the time they readied 
home again Jolly's heart was all a-glow with ioy and 
hope. And he had obtained one favour which he 
longed for, yet scarcely felt it right to asL Mr Mur- 
ray had promised that he would remain at Salem 
until Monday in order to be with him at his first 
Communion. 

** Jolly," said he, as they neared the house, "what is 
your f uU name 1 " 

" I have only the two, sir, which you know ; James 
Howe." 

" How would you like to take iskj T«jKka^\iss«w ^^^ 
are baptized, and call yourseli 3«Hie^"N5LX«r»:S^^^'^ ^ 
'' Oh, Mr Murray ! " exclaimed t,YLe\io^ . ^^^^^^^^ 
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say whether he would like it, but I do not think that 
his friend needed any further answer. 



XV. 

THE FIRST COMMUNION. 

It is very quiet around the farm. The twittering of 
the birds as they hop from spray to spray, the gur^iug 
of the brook and the gentle rustling of tne leaves are 
the only sounds which disturb the stillness. Even 
the lambs in the meadow seem to feel the holy quiet 
of the Sabbath morning, and the cattle grazing on the 
hill move gently and soberly, the bells upon their 
necks tinkling with a low, sweet sound which makes 
one think of rest and peace. The farm-house is 
closed. Two hours ago, quick steps were moving too 
and fro, voices were sounding through the rooms, and 
there was a flitting here and there of busy figures 
doing the little that was to be done of necessary work 
before they left the house. But now there is no one 
to be found there, for they are all sitting in the village 
church. 

That holy quiet which rests upon the farm seems to 
have found its wajr here. An unusual stillness fills 
the church as the minister offers up his earnest prayers, 
and then, choosing for his text that precious verse 
which says, '* He shall gather the lambs with His arm, 
and carry them in His bosom,** tells to the listening 

Seople the story of the Saviours love for His young 
isciples. It seems to Jolly, as he sits there with his 
dark eyes fixed on Mr Palmer's face, that that sermon 
was written expressly for him ; it is the very story of 
the love which has guided him so tenderly and faith- 
fully. It is strange to -wa.lcXiVko^^ ^^ro young faces 
as JoUy and Katy sit t^ietft^ «Aft \ii «A<^^\i^yh!L '^^ 
^^PPy, yet so different iw t\mt ^x^x^^wst.. Ta&\i^i% 
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face wears a look of perfect peace and rest. He has 
been through a hard battle, and has come off victor. 
Still the thought of the battles yet to be fought makes 
his brow serious. But the little child beside him has 
never met the enemy in his strength, and the gladness ^ 
which swells up in her heart as she says to herself 
that she is one of Jesus' lambs, shines out in her 
sparkling eyes. She is too young to think of conflict 
yet; it is enough that she should know that she 
belongs to Him who has said, '* Suffer the little chil- 
dren to come unto me." 

After the sermon the minister comes down from the 
pulpit, and asks those who wish to be baptized to come 
forward. Jolly walks up the aisle with a firm step, and 
answers the solemn questions in a low, dear voice, 
which can be heard all through the silent church. 

When he returns to the pew, after baptism, Mr 
Murray, who is sitting at the door, rises to let him 
in ; and when he sits down beside him takes his hand 
in his ; the warm, earnest grasp in which he holds it 
seeming to Jolly like the seal of a new covenant be- 
tween them. So they sit together, hand in hand ; the 
man who for long years has served his Master with all 
his strength, and the boy who by his efforts has been 
led into that same blessed service, while from the heart 
of each there goes up to that Master an earnest prayer 
for a blessing upon the other. 

By and by they pass up together to the table. As 
the consecrated bread and wine touch the boy's lips, 
such a sense of the love of his Saviour fills ms heart 
that it seems to sweep away all other thoughts. He 
forgets Mr Murray, Katy, every one, in the conscious- 
ness of the presence and love of his Master. He is 
lost to all around him until Mr Murray touches him 
and says that they must return to their own pew to 
make room for others. 

After supper that evening, 'Masa"XA.\vit«?j ^^s» >aS5«av% 
by the window with Katy on hsx \a.p, ^Veii ^^ <ysssv^ 
into the room. He had been out v^VOo. ^^ "^nsx^^ -. 
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having a long walk and an earnest talk with him. 
These dear friends were to leave their children, a» thev 
called them^ the next day ; and Mr Murray haud much 
to say to his namesake biefore he left, for he did not 
expect to see him again for many months. 

A great deal had been talked over and decided upon 
between the day of the i>ic-nic at the Falls and this 
Sabbath. Jolly had maae up his mind to take Mr 
Murray's advice and become a farmer, and Mr West 
had offered him a home and fair wages. Mrs Hines 
had agreed to consent to a plan which her brother had 
been urging upon her all throi^h her visit, and to make 
her home with hinL 

*' X don't see," said Mr West, as they were talking 
the matter over, ''how you can think of taking that 
child back to the city when you see what a ^wige 
this country air has made in her, besides, it would 
break the hearts of those twc^ Jolly and Katy, to part 
them." 

So at last Mrs Hines had yielded. 

''Well, Jolly," said Miss Murray holding out her 
hand to him as he entered the room, ** we shall not see 
you in New York this winter." 

"No, ma'am, I think not," said JoUv. "I think 
that Katy and X will be better here than thera ^ere 
if nothing but yourselves to draw us to New YorL" 

"And the Sunday-school," suggested £^. 

" Yes. the Sunday-schooL" 

"And Peggy! Oh, dear I What will poor Peggy 
dol We promised to take her back to hve with us 
next winter ; and Katy looked from Miss Murray to 
Jolly, and from Jolly back to Miss Murray with a hc$ 
of great distress. 

" Why, it seems that you have a ffood many ties m 
New York, after all," said Miss Murray, smiling. 
" Would you like to go back 1 " 
'^And Jeave Jolly neieV %[^<fc^'^Vi^, 
" Yea, leave him here, aa^ coxaa \ft V^^^w^Sa^TSAT 
£^ty Joked at her lot a momeoX m^wiX. ^v^^iiswv 
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fiien she put her arms uround her net^k and whispered, 
" Dear Miss Murray, I do love you a whole heartf ul, 
and I'm your own uttle girL but Jolly — ^I — I-—--'' 
" You think you couldn't leaye Jolly 1 " 
" Oh, no, I couldn't live without him !" 
"You mustn't feel so, Katy darling," said JoDy, 
anxiously ; " Gk)d might think it best to part us. nt 
might take me away." 

"I don't believe he would," said Katv, looking up 
at him. " I think if God takes you to heaven He'll 
take me too, because He knows 1 eould not live with* 
out my Jolly." 

" Dear little Katy !" and the boy bent oter her and 
stroked her soft cheek lovingly." 

Just then Mr Murray came in to propose that they 
•hould have some music, and they spent the rest of 
that last Sabbath evening in singing sweet hymns, 
which told of the love of that Saviour who had lea 
these two wandering lambs into His own safe fold 



XVI. 
THE FIRE. 



^'FEAlnC)" said Dick, as th^^ lay in bed that ni^ht, 
'* I suppose that it 's rather wicked to Say so, but I 'm 
afraid that all this religion will spoil Jolly." 

The bovs were alone. Jack, the black pony, was 
very sick from the effects of his fall, and Jolly had in^ 
sisted upon sleeping in the hay-loft over the stable to 
take care of him. 

"How do ygu mean, Dickl" said Frank. "How 
can that spoil him ?" 

" Why, I don't beHeve he '11 be so f uU of f tin. He '11 
be getting so prosy and solemn." 

" I do^t thmk so, Dick. l\>fe\\fc^^ ^^^ ^s^^vjOoaa. 
been religioud since we knew Ynm.'^ 
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'* Ob, yes, I know he has ; but then he hadn't joined 
the church. Now he'll be thinking that everything 
we do is wrong, and there won't be a bit more fun." 

*' That 's a mistake, Dick. Look at father and aunt 
Mary ; they are not prosy and solemn, are they ? " 

" No, but they are old people, and they don't do so. 
But there is Tom Oracle; he is a perfect pest. He 's 
always running after me when I go down to the vil- 
lage to tell me that this thing is wrong and that thing 
is wrong ; and advising me to read this sermon and 
that book, till I 'm fairly ready to run when I see him 
coming." 

** I know all that. But you must remember that 
Tom always was a meddling kind of a fellow. I think 
he means to do right, but father says he overdoes the 
matter. You know when a fellow professes to be a 
Christian he don't mean to say he 's perfect, he only 
promises to try to be as good as he can. I 'm sure that 
Jolly will make a real, earnest worker, but he won't be 
like poor Tom Oracle^ he'll know better how to gt^ 
about it. He '11 live his religion quite as much as he 11 
talk it. By the way, Dick^ old fellow." 

Dick sat up straight m the bed; something in 
Frank's voice startled him. 

"I say, old fellow," Frank went on, "I've been 
wanting to speak about this for a long while, but 
somehow I couldn't do it. I begin to think, Dicky, 
that you and I ought to be different kind of fellows. 
Here 's this boy \^ no bad never heard of anything good 
a year ago, coming out and promising to serve Ood 
for the rest of his me, and you and I who have been 
hearing the same stor3r, which made a Christian of 
him, for fourteen and sixteen years haven't paid any 
heed to it yet" 

" Has Jolly been talking to you about it, Frank 1** 

" No, no more than he has said to both of us, but 
iliat set me thinking. I believe Katy has had as much 
to do with it as he has. TViaX. ^«^ ^e \ia& «5Jl ^j^jm^ 
'wy Jeaua ' is so sweet. It «\^«s^ «^^^««t^Wxi\s\^'*^ 
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if God was so far off somehow, but she seems to feel 
that He is close by her. Last night she was sitting 
on my knee, and all of a sudden she says, looking 
right up into my face, *Frankie, is my Jesus your 
Jesus too?' 

" I couldn't think what to say. I didn't dare to tell 
her, *Yes;' and I couldn't bear to say, *No;' so I 
never said a word. She just looked at me for a mi- 
nute, and then the tears came into her eyes, and she 
said very sorrowfully, * Oh, my poor Franiie hasn't 
got any Jesus!'" 

Frank paused, but Dick did not answer. 

*' Suppose we make up our minds to think seriously 
about it," Frank went on. "We are old enough now 
to decide for ourselves. Shall we agree to think of it 
all this week, and tell one another next Sunday night 
what comes of it ] What do you say, old fellow 1" 

"I'll do it," said Dick, after a long pause. 

Frank was satisfied. Dick was a Diunt, rough sort 
of a boy, rather obstinate and hard to convince ; but 
he was thoroughly honest, and Frank knew that his 
promise would be faithfully kept. He was sure that 
he would think the question over carefully. So he 
bade him good-night, and in five minutes they were 
both asleep. 

Frank was wakened some time after by hearing 
Dick say in a loud voice, " What 's that ] " 

"What's what ]" asked he sleepilv. But the next 
moment his eyes were wide open and he had sprung 
out of bed, for a bright light filled the room. 

"It's the stable!" cried Dick. "It's on fire!" 
And crying, " Fire," at the top of their strong, youne 
voices, the boys threw on their clothes and rushea 
down stairs. Their father and Mr Murray met them 
at the door, and they all ran out together, shouting 
"Fire!" as they went 

It was the barn, not the stable, wkvck^^^s^^ssss^sssi^ 
and the ire had made such. YiesA^^^ VJsi'aX.XiiX^'^ ^*^%L. 
be done to stay it there, ?\\,\io\3l^\i ^c^ Vov^ "^ ^^ 
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able to save the other buildings. Bat where was 
JoUvl 

Me was not in the stable, and although his name 
echoed again and SL^n on the night air he did not 
answer. Already a fine of men who had rushed from 
the neighbouring farms, had formed from the bam to 
the brook and were passing pails of water to throw 
upon the fire, while the shout of "Jolly! Jolly!" 
went up ag[ain and again. 

Meanwhile Jolly was in the bam. The rats in the 
stable had disturbed him, and finding that Jack was 
very quiet he had gone into the bam and mounting 
to the granary, had fallen asleep there. After a time 
a sound of shouting and hallooing mixed with his 
dreams. He opened his eyes, but a dull, heavy pain 
in his head made him close them again. Again that 
shout stmck on his ear. Were they calling himt 
Yes, surely that was his name. He tried to caJl back, 
but his voice seemed to make no sound ; and now for 
the first time he felt that he was enveloped in smoke 
and that it was suffocating him. He staggered to 
his feet, and tried to grope his way to the ladder by 
which he had come up, but when he reached the 
place the ladder was gone, and looking down he could 
see it burning on the barn floor. All beneath him 
was a sea of me ; and the grain beside hiin was burn- 
ing with a smouldering flame, sending forth a dense 
smoke which blinded and choked him. He tried f eeblv 
to gain the window. To reach it he must pass through 
the flames at one point ; but anything, anything tot 
a little air ! 

At last with blistered feet and hands he gained it. 

The men below saw him. A cry of joy rang out loud 

and clear, and the next moment twenty men were 

beneath the window calling out to him to jump for 

his life, for the floor was sinking. Jolly put his hand 

upon tne window, but at \\i^t xcLorcaftivvt a cloud of 

smoke swept across it, and sX.^^cfai^\i^<^ ^^Kw^safc^ 

^nd blinded he lost his lioYd, 
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He groped about feeling tot the window again, but 
he could not find it. He heard the shouts of the men 
below, and even distinguished Eaty^s voice Cr3ring 
out, " Oh, my Jolly ! My Jolly ! " The smoke closed 
in around him closer and closer shutting out every 
breath of air, and with a confused idea of asking Goa 
to take care of his darling he tried to kneel. But his 
strength failed him, uid he fell, face downward, 
insensible upon the floor. 

When Jolly appeared at the window there had been 
an instant rush to help him. No ladder could stand 
against the burning building, the fire on the lower 
floor raged too furiously ; so the men had urged him 
to throw himself into their arms. But wnen thai 
cloud of smoke had hidden him from their eight a 
cry of horror went up from the terrified crowd, for hid 
death seemed certain. There was no way of reaching 
him which had not already been tried, for Mr West 
had feared when thev failed to find him in any of the 
farm-buildings that he was in the granary, and every 
effort had been made to reach it ; but in vain. 

Sam Burke was there, rushing from phcQ to place^ 
one of the most anxious of them all ; his newlybom 
friendship for Jolly seemed to have ripened into resd 
love now that he was in such terrible danger* When 
little Katy's cry, ** Oh, my Jolly 1 My Jofly ! *• broke 
out as she saw him disappear from the window Sam 
darted forward, shouting : 

"If there are two men here who will hold that 
ladder I will mount it and save him ! ** 

"Too late! Too late! "cried a score of voices. 
" you will only throw away your own life I " 

"You are cowards!" shouted Sam. "Will no one 
hold it ] " 

Mr West and Mr Murray sprang forward ; two of 
three others followed, and the ladder was raised on 
the shoulders of the tallest. ¥tci.t^ ^sA\^^^»:^^<(3^ 
both wanted to mount it. .^_ 

''No/' said jSsm, « I am tW \\^\i\A<i5t,A. miOX %^ ^^ 
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West, if I don't come back tell my mother who I 
died for." 

This he said as he sprang up the ladder, the next 
moment he had dashed into the cloud of smoke and 
flame. 

Two men, Mr Murray and Mr White, held the lower 
end of the ladder on their shoulders, while two more 
kept it in its position against the window by means 
of long poles. The work was terrible. The flames 
crept up around their feet in spite of the water which 
was thrown upon them as fast as {possible ; and the 
heat from the burning building scorched their faces 
and blistered their hands. But they bore it nobly, no 
one stirred from his painful position. 

All at once Eiity gave a sharp, loud scream, and the 
eager eyes fixed on that burning window saw Sam 
beating back the smoke with one hand while with the 
other he held Jolly. The boy's strength was almost 
gone, and Jolly hung upon Mm, a dead weight. Mr 
Murray, glancing up. saw that he could never descend 
with his burden, ana calling for some one to take his 
place he transferred the ladder to the shoulder of a 
tall man who came forward, and sprang up to the 
window. He was but just in time, lor Sam was sink- 
ing. Mr Murray caught him by his coat-collar and 
supported him, while with the other hand he dragged 
Jolly out of the suflbcating smoke. 

" Catch him ! " he shouted. ** I cannot come down !" 

A dozen pairs of arms were lifted, and the next 
moment, JoUy lay upon the green grass safe. 

Mr Murray dropped Sam down to them in the same 
way, the hungry names rushing out after him as he 
went ; and then he jumped from the ladder himself, 
calling out to those who held it to fly, for the wall was 
falling. His weight had been too much for the totter- 
ing frame- work As he bent to throw Sam into the 
strong arms which waited lot Ydnvhft felt the w^ sway 
beneath bia grasp, and even «ia\Le «cw5\^Vt<5Jisi SJ^ths 
ladder falling with a ctaab. «a\kfc ^SL^,>iXi^\sfc\!^j^cs\^ 
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fabric swayed violently inward and fell heavily into 
the very heart of the fire. 

But who cared for falling walls when the boy and 
his preserver lay together upon the cool grass, rods 
away! 

The fresh air soon revived Sam, and before long even 
Jolly looked up and recognised the little, pale face that 
watched him so anxiously. But he took no notice of 
any one else. 



XVIL 
DICK'S MISTAKE 



When Jolly woke from the heavy sleep into which he 
fell after his bums had been dressed, and he had been 
comfortably settled in bed, he felt quite refreshed ; 
and when he found that the Murrays had not yet left 
the house, he felt better still. Mr Murray had deter- 
mined to remain until the next day, partly because he 
did not feel willing to leave without Knowing whether 
Jolly was likely to be ill, and partly because he was 
suffering very much from his hands, which were badly 
burned. 

The farm-house looked like an hospital that day. Mr 
West had insisted upon keeping Sam there, and his 
hands also having been severely burned, there were 
two helpless ones to be cared for beside Jolly, whose 
feet haa suffered so terribly while he lay insensible 
upon the floor, that the doctor feared that it might be 
weeks before he could walk again. 

After dinner Jolly had quite a little gathering in his 
sick-room. Mr and Miss Murray, Mrs Hines, Katy, 
and Sam were all there, chatting away so merrily that 
he almost forgot his pain, and said that b.^ <^<^ ^^^» 
believe that he should find it ao "verj ^vKl \.o \ife ^kqS» 
up for two or three weeks, aitet «A\. 1X» ^^esfikfe^^^^rj. 
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pleasant to lie there and hate them all waiting on him 
and petting him. It was the first time that he had 
ever Deen sick enough to lie in bed and be taken care 
of, and he did not nnd it at all disagreeable that first 
day. Miss Murray read to him for a while, and then 
her brother told nim how he had once been on a 
steamer which took fire, and what a narrow escape he 
had had, having floated on a spar until he was picked 
up by a passing vessel. Ana then Jolly had to tell 
all that he could remember of the fire. That was very 
little to be sure, but they were all very much interested 
in the account. As for Sam, he had not much to say 
on the subject now, but he had had a long talk alone 
with Jolly before dinner. No one knew what had 

Sassed between them; but from that day James 
[urray, as they were already beginning to call himi 
and Sam Burke were sworn mends. 

Toward evening Mr West and the boys came into 
the parlour, which had been given up to JoUy. It 
had been a busy day with them, and they had not 
been able to join ^ the little party of invalids," as ]\&ss 
Murray called it But now the day's work was done, 
and they came in to rest and enjoy themselvea After 
a while the circle broke up, for all were tired* Mrd 
nines had gone to put Katy to bed, and Frank and 
Dick were left with Jolly. 

" Dick,'* said Jolly, " suppose you read something." 

"Well," said Dick, "f will What shall 1 readt 
Would you like Baxter's * S^nt's Best.' " 

Jolly looked very much inclined to laugh, but he 
saw that Dick was in earnest, so he said as grayely as 
he could— 

*'No, Dicky, I don't fancy that, ^rticularly." 

'* He wants something to make mm forget his pain,'* 
said Frank, " get Pickwick." 

"Pickwick!" repeated Dick in amazement. ^He 
won't want that.'* 
'' Why not, old leUow V z^^\ ^^ ^^^\ ^^^s^^^^ 
fond of it, you kno-w.** 
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* Yes, you used to be, but then — I didn't tkink you 
would want it now." 

'' Why not, Dick ? I am just the same fellow I 
used to be. Do you think I ought to be difer^t V* 

" No, but I supposed you would be." 

" Gome, sit down here, and let us talk about it" said 
Jolly. He sat down on the edge of the bed ; ^ank 
drew his chair a little closer ; and poor Pickwick lay 
on the bookshelf, forgotten. * 

"Did you think, Dick, that when J joined the 
church I should be a different boy ? Did you thinly 
^at you wouldn't like me so well as you had?" 

" WelL yes," said Dick. "I supposed you'd be get" 
ting kind of glum and mopy." 

" Why should 1 1 What should make me glum and 
mopy ? Surely not the thought that J. was boun^ 
to my Saviour more closely than I had been before. 
Why, Dicky, I never was so joyful in my life as I was 
last night. Mopy ! I feel as if there w^e no such 
word. No one m the world has so little right to be 
dull as a Christian." 

"Well," said Dick, " I don't know how that is ; it 
always seemed to vofi that when a fellow becSiBie a 
Christian, he must give up all his fun." 

"Why should he 9 The Bible doesn't tell him he 
must." 

" I know that ; but then I should think it would 
take all the fun out of him." 

"Dick, suppose we boys were going out nutting, 
and your father and Mr Murray told us they would go 
with us, would that take the fun out of you T' 

" No, I 'd expect to have aJil the better time." 

"WhyT 

" Because I love them and I like to be with them." 

" That 's iust the way it is with me. When I am 
going anywhere, whether it is to church or on a frolic^ 
I fed that God goes with me, «a^ Wxiwi^^iaa*^.^ "^v^ 
have a good time because I \ov^ "Hxai vev^'^^S^ft Ns^ v*^ 
with Him.'' 
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" I never thought of that before," said Dick. 

"I '11 tell you what I think is your trouble, Dicky. 
You look upon loving God and trying to serve Him as 
a duty. You never think of it as a joy and comfort to 
yourself. Jesus Christ doesn't say you must love me, 
but He stretches out His hands to us and says, * Come 
unto me.' And if we obey and go to Him, He doesn't 
say, * Now go and work : give up all your pleasures, 
idl your enjoyments, ana use your whole time in hara 
labour for me.' He only says, * Thy sins be forgiven 
thee ; go in x)eace.' " 

" JoDy," said Frank, " how do you come to know so 
much about this ) I have been hearing of the ^viour 
for sixteen years, and I never learned so much as you 
seem to have learned in the one year that you have 
known of Him." 

" I can't tell how it is, Frank. I don't feel as if I did 
know very much. Mr Murray has taught me almost 
all I know, and he never said a word about my duty 
until he had shown me how the Saviour loved me. 
In fact, I don't think I ever thought anything about 
the duti/ of loving Christ. I found out how ffood 
He was, and then I suppose it just came of itself. I 
couldn't help it any more than I could help loving Mr 
Murray." 

"Do you mean to say," said Frank, "that you only 
serve Qod because you like to ? — ^that you are always 
inclined to do what is right." 

*' Oh, no ! I am often tempted to do wron^ 
Sometimes I have to fight very hsurd, and sometimes! 
yield shamefully, as you know. There is hard, hard 
work to be done once in a while ; but then the Master 
whom we serve is strong enough to help us, and He 
will carry us safely through." 

" But, Jolly," said Dick, " I never heard any one 
talk just as you do. You say that you never thought 
about the duty of loving Ood, mA c^craVisA^ ^\sa who 
has t:ilked to me aboMl *\\. ^'j^ \X» *^ "ck^ ^^^^ ^pw^Js* 
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"So it is. Suppose Mr Murray came to you and 
told you it was your duty to love your father, you 
would say, of course it is. But what is the use of tell- 
ing me I ought to love my father ; I can't help it if I 
would. Just so it is with God. It is my duty to love 
Him ; but I could not help it if I would ; and it is the 
same thin^ with serving our earthly and our heavenly 
Father. You generally like to do what your father 
wants you to do, but sometimes you prefer your own 
way. And if you take your own way and disobey him 
you are always very sorry for it afterwards. So it is 
with those who try to serve God. Generally they like 
to do as He wishes; but sometimes they want to 
please themselves ; and oh, how sorry they always are 
if they do disobey Him. But if they do fail some- 
times, that doesn't show that they don't love Him. 
He will forgive them and give them more strength, 
just as your father forgives you when you have done 
wrong. In fact, Dicky, God is just like another father, 
except that He is more forgiving, more loving and 
more able to help us." 

Dick did not answer. He had never thought of all 
this before. All his life long he had been told that 
God was his Father and that he owed Him his love 
and service ; but he had never thought of taking the 
great God of heaven to his heart, as his own peculiaif 
friend, to find comfort and delight in thinking of and 
speaking with Him. " I ought to love God," he had 
said to himself again and again, for Dicky had his 
thoughtful hours as well as boys of a more serious 
turn of mind. " I want to love Gk>d," had never been 
the wish of his heart ; the thought idways came up as 
a matter of duty. But Jolly had set him thinking, 
and thrown a new light upon the question. After all, 
was it such a hard matter, this loving God 1 Jolly 
did not seem to think so. 

Turning suddenly toward \iim,\i"fe ^\^\T^\fiA^«i^^ 
abrupt manner, " What did Mi M.wrc«.i «»:5 '^'^ ^'^'^'^^^a^ 
made you love God ? " 
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''He told me of oar Savioui^s life and dealJt I 
would not believe it at first. It seemed to me so 
strange a story that I could not believe it. But by 
and by God made me feel that it waa true ; and then 
it was that I began to love Him." 

" And have you obeyed Him ever since 1 " 

" I have tried to, but it has been very hard some- 
times I harder for me than it can ever be for you, for 
J was not brought up as you have been ; I was a very 
wicked boy. ^ I had so manv bad habits to break my- 
self of that it seemed as if there were no end to my 
difficulties ; but I had Mr Murray and aunty to help 
me here, and my Saviour up there,*' and Jolly gUmced 
toward the sky. 

" And did you never get discouraged 1 ** 

"A little sometimes : but X never felt very bad 
about it, either. Mr Murray told me when I began 
that I must not etpeot to do the work all at once, 
that I must expect to get along rather slowly at first 
And then there was one thing that I felt v^ sure of ; 
I knew that if Jesus loved me enough to oie for me. 
He loved me too w^ to let me sink after He had 
once put out His hand to save me. I felt sure of that 
so I was never very much discouraged even when I 
had done things which were wnmg. I knew that 
Jesus would forgive me and help me to do better the 
pext time if I were really sorrjr, and tried my best to 
do right. You know, Dicky, if your father took a 
little heathen bo]f into his house to bring up he 
wouldn't expect Jum to be obedient as you are, right 
away, would he V' 

** No, I suppose not" 

"Well, it's ^ust so with God. When He takes us 

into His family He don't expect us to be perfectly 

good right away ; He only wants us to be as good as 

we can. That 's what Mr Murray says about it" 

Just then there wa& & Vnc^^ ^\> the door, and Mrs 

Hittea came in with "K-aAiy m\i.et «ravs. ^IV^^^^^^s 

in her white night-dTeas, aiv^ \i«t\\\KXa\i^sfe\^w^^«A 
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peeping out beneath it : her hair was all in disorder, 
and there were tears on her face. ^ 

" This poor little girl waked up in a fright, dreaming 
that her Jolly was in danger again," said aunty, " and 
I had to bring her in to let her see for herself that he 
was quite safe." 

" Come here, pet," said Jolly. 

Mrs Hines put her down beside him on the bed. 
She crept up close to him and laid her head upon his 
breast. 

** What are you all looking so serious about ? " said 
Mrs Hines. 

" We were talking of loving Gk)d," said Dick, gravely. 

"And what did you think of it, Dicky ?" asked his 
aunt, laying her hand on his head. 

" Oh, I know that I ought to love Him ; but 
then'* 

"That's the trouble," said Jolly. "You always 
think */ ought r Katy, go and tell Dicky what 
makes you love Jesus." 

She crept across the bed to where the boy sat on the 
opposite side, and seated herself on his lap. 

" Did you want to know what makes me love my 
Jesus 1 " she said, looking up into his face with her 
deep blue eyes. "Why, Dicky dear, He died for me." 

Sne paused a moment as if she thought that she 
need say no more than that. Then she added, speak- 
ing very softly " Look up at the sky, Dicky. See how 
bright it is. Jesus lives there, but He left His home 
and came down here and died for me. He gave Him- 
self for me, little me, and so He 's mine ; and yours 
too, Dicky. Oh, don't you love Him % " 

The little room was very still. 

Katy put her arms around the boy's neck and laid 
her cheeks to his. " Please, Dicky, do love my Jesus." 

" Oh, Katy, I wish I could ! " said poor Dick. " I 
don't know how ! " 

"He'll show you. Let 's ask Him 1 " 

Li a moment she was kneeling on the bed^ and 
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almost without knowing what he was doing Dick 
knelt down upon the floor. 

" Dear Jesus," said little Kat/s low, solemn voice, 
" Dicky wants to love you. Show him how, and make 
him just as glad as he can be." 

When Katy turned back Dick had gone away. 

" Come, darling," said aunty, " Jolly ought to be 
asleep. Bid him ^ood-night." 

'* (iood-night, httle comforter," said Jolly, kissing 
the sweet, thoughtful face. 

Then aunty carried her away, but soon came back to 
see that Jolly was made easy for the night. 



xvm 

THE DEPARTUKE. 



Jolly had had strong hopes that when Tuesday 
morning came his friends might be persuaded to re- 
main at the farm at least one day longer, but he was 
disappointed. Mr Murray said that their visit had 
already occupied more time than he could well spare, 
and it was quite impossible for him to lengthen it. 
So the two dear friends bade them all good-bye, and 
the pleasant little visit was at an end. 

Poor Katy cried as if her heart would break when 
Miss Murray gave her the last kiss : and, to tell the 
truth, Jolly was almost ready to follow her example. 
As Mj Murray bent over his bed to speak a few part- 
ing words, Jolly' raised his head and whispered some- 
thing to him. 

'^ Is he going down with us ! " asked Mr Murray, in 
a low voice. 
"Yes, I asked his father to take him along." 
Mr Murrav nodded, and then saying playfully that 
they covda not shake hands they must do something 
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peeping out beneath it : her hair was all in disorder, 
and there were tears on her face. 

" This poor little girl waked up in a fright, dreaming 
that her Jolly was in danger again/* said aunty, " and 
I had to bring her in to let her see for herself that he 
was quite safa" 

" Come here, pet," said Jolly. 

Mrs Hines put her down beside him on the bed. 
She crept up close to him and laid her head upon his 
breast. 

" What are you aU looking so serious about ? " said 
Mrs Hines. 

" We were talking of loving Gk)d," said Dick, gravely. 

"And what did you think of it, Dicky ?" asked his 
aunt, laying her hand on his head 

" Oh, I know that I ought to love Him : but 
then'' 

"That's the trouble," said Jolly. "You always 
think */ otLghtr Katy, go and tell Diciy what 
makes you love Jesus." 

She cre^t across the bed to where the boy sat on the 
opposite side, and seated herself on his lap. 

'* Did you want to know what makes me love my 
Jesus?" she said, looking up into his face with her 
deep blue eyes. " Why, Dicky dear, He died for me." 

Sne paused a moment as if she thought that she 
need say no more than that. Then she added, speak- 
ing very softly, " Look up at the sky, Dicky. See how 
bnght it is. Jesus lives there, but He left His home 
and came down here and died for me. He gave Him- 
self for me, little me, and so He 's mine ; and yours 
too, Dicky. Oh, don't you love Him % " 

The little room was very still. 

Katy put her arms around the boy's neck and laid 
her cheeks to his. " Please, Dicky, do love my Jesus." 

" Oh, Katy, I wish I could ! " said poor Dick. " I 
don't know how ! " 

''He'll ahowyoxL Let 's ask. mmV" ^ 

In a moment she was kneeYma otl >i?c^^ \y!»-i "^^^ 
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trouble t Let me tell yon what I tMnk it is. I think 
that you are looking for a friend, 'a friend that 
sticketh closer than a brother/ and that you have not 
yet found Him. Is that so ) " 

''Yes," said Dick, with a great effort, ''that's just 
it I don't know how it is, Mr Murray. ' I know I 
ought to love Grod, but something is wrong with me, 
ana I don't know what it is." 

" ShaU I teU you what I think it is, Dicky? You 
are too proud." 

The boy looked up in astonishment " Too proud t" 
he repeated, " too proud ? Why, Mr Murray, yon don't 
know at all how I feeL Proud ! why, I feel perfectly 
miserable ! I'm not fit to be a Christian. I only wisn 
that there was anything that I could do to show God 
how willinff I am to serve Him ; I'd do it in a minute. 
If He shuuid come to me now and tell me that if I'd 
walk through that forge-fire over there He 'd save me, 
I wouldn't wait a second to think about it : I 'd do it 
right off" 

" I know that, Dick, and that is just why I say you 
are too proud. You want to do something yourself. 
But, my boy, there is nothing left for you to do. Jesus 
did it alL All you have to do is to trust to Him. He 
has bought salvation for you; can't you trust Him 
without tiying to add something more to His work? 
Jesus Christ has died for you: your sins may all be 
washed awav in His blood. Ijiey are weighing u^n 
you and malung you miserable, and instead of taking 
them to Him, you want to do something first to show 
Him how willing you are to serve Him. The best way 
to show Him that you are willing to serve Him is to 
obey His command. He says, 'Come unto me,' and 
you will not come. You say, ' No, wait until I can 
do something for God.' Will that something be worth 
more to God than the death of His dear Son ?" 
" Oh, Mr Murray, 1 ^dt^t measi >iJfiaX^ 
'' Wait a moment, "Dick, Xom^kl^ VjSk\.\!fis« Siwi^^ 
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God told you to walk through that fire, you would do 
it. He does say, * Come unto me ;' but that seems too 
little for you to do. Is not that so ?" 

Dick made no answer. 

" Do you remember,*' said Mr Murray, " the story 
of the man whom the prophet sent to wash in the river 
Jordan, that he might be cleansed from his leprosy 1 
He thought that that was too small a thing for nim to 
do, and in his pride and foolishness he was going back 
to his own country with his terrible disease still cling- 
ing to him ; but a friend, wiser than he, persuaded him 
to obey the prophet's command. He went and washed 
in the stream, and * his flesh came again as the fiesh 
of a little child.' I think that Naaman the Syrian and 
Dicky West are very much alike. Here is Dicky West 
wearied out with tms disease of sin ; restless and un- 
happy he is looking for a curcL and the gentle voice of 
his ^viour whispers to him, 'Come, and I will wash 
away your sin in my blood.' But he says, *No, that 
is too small a thin^ to do ;' and so he goes on bearing 
this plague with him, when, if he would only wash in 
this Jordan, his heart would come again like the heart 
of a little child." 

Just then the whistle of the coming train sounded 
shrilly through the air, and Mr West, coming out from 
the waiting-room, called to Mr Murray, 

" Yes, sir, in one moment ! Now, Dicky, don't try 
to work for yourself any longer: remember that the 
work is all done. Jesus did it all, and you must trust 
yourself to Him. When you go home ask Jolly to tell 
you the story of little Elah. And now Grod help you, 
my boy, and guide you into light and peace." 

The next moment the train dashed up to the dep6t, 
and he was gone. As the cars started, ne leaned out 
from the window and with a bright smile on his face 
waved his hand to Dick, and pointed upwards. The 
boy smiled and waved his haaidmx^\*\sxvi^«sA^s^*^iMS5^ 
parted. 
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*^ Wh&t were you and Mr Murray talking aboat so 
earnestly?" asked Mr West, as they drove slowly 
homewurd 

Dick hesitated, and his father looking at him, 

faessed what was passing through his mind, for he 
ad already suspected Jolly's reason for wishing that 
Dick should go down to the village with his friends. 

" Are you trjdng to find your way out of the wilder- 
ness, sonny?" llae old man's voice trembled a little 
as he spoke. Dick looked up hastily. 

** Yes, father," he said, very softly. 

'* Ana you haven't found the light yet, eh, my boy)" 

** No, father, not yet" 

^ Poor little fellow ! " and the father's hand rested 
lovingly on the boy's arm. " Poor little fellow ! May 
the blessed Master lead you safely. He is a good 
guide, Dicky. All you have to do is to trust yourself 
to Him." 

'* That's just what Mr Murray said," thought Dick, 
though he did not sp^ik ; and the ride home was a 
very silent one. Mr West knew that Mr Murray was 
a very good teacher and he thought it best to say no 
more. But as they went to the house together after 
putting up the horses, he said gently : 

" My boy knows how glad his father will be to help 
him if he can do so." 

When Dick went into Jolly's room he found Eaty 
in quite a different mood from that in which he had 
left her. When he saw her last she was standing at 
the gate with her face all wet with tears, crying out, 
*' Good-bye, dear, dear Miss Murray !" m the most 
mournful little voice that could be imagined. Now, 
she was sitting on Jolly's bed with a plate of rennet- 
custard in her hand, feeding her boy, (or rather, trying 
to feed him,) for poor Jolly could not even do that for 
himseU. Fortunatelv he was not very hungry ; if he 
Jiad been so he womd iiav^ "Vi^ciim ^<^mQ danger of 
starving, for Katy waa not "^eiN ^vx^^-a&VoiL'wiL ^»srj>5a% 
the cuat&rd from the plaXe \.q loi^ movjSCsv. kA\36&\ ^ 
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she took a little up in the spoon, slip it would go, 
either over into the plate again or down upon the 
towel which aunty had spread over the counterpane. 
She had a hard time of it from the first, and her many 
fruitless efforts had amused them both so much that 
they were laughing heartily, and that made it worse 
than ever. 

" Oh, Dick ! " cried Katy, as he entered the room, 
" this is so dreadful slippery ! " 

" What have you got there ? " asked Dick. 

'* Custard, rennet-custard ; and it will go on the bed ; 
it won't go in Jolly's mouth." 

" That 's rather tough for Jolly," said Dick. " Shall 
I try what I can do ?" 

Katy did not say no; but she looked very unwilling 
to give up her place. 

" Aunty wanted to give it to me," said Jolly, " but 
Katy felt so disappointed about it that I couldn't bear 
to send her away. She does pretty weU." 

" I guess Dick will do pretty better/* said Katy, 

*' I don't want to be a selfish girl Here, Dick, come 
and take it.*' 

" That 's a good little princess," said Dick. " Now 
let 's see." 

He lifted a large piece of custard in the spoon, but 
he moved a little too quickly, and down it went over 
the side of the spoon, right upon the bed. 

" Oh, look, look ! cried Katy : and clasping her 
hands together she danced around the floor, saying, 
" You didn't do it pretty better after all ! You didn't 
do it pretty better after all I " while Jolly laughed and 
laughed until the tears ran down his face. 

" What a stupid I am," said Dick, in a vexed tone. 
But he could not help laughing to hear the others^ 
while he tried to repair the damage he had done. 

He lifted the towel carefully away, and wiping \ia 
the custard which had been «^\V\.\iQiOa.\r3 "'Sa^"^ '•'^ 
himselL brought a cleaii c\ot\i, «xi^ ^^"^"^^^^ 
smoothly over the bed, Ixied a«K«v. 'Vtoas* '^ssa. 
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was more gentle in his motions, and JoUy ate his 
custard very comfortably, in spite of Katy's mischiev- 
ous attempts to shake Dick's arm. She was in a real 
romping mood, and as full of mischief as she could 
holoL but Dick managed to keep her off until Jolly's 
meal was over. Then she had a fine play with him 
until dinner-time ; a play which sent her to the table 
with cheeks so bright and red that Frank insisted that 
she had been painting them, and pretended to be un- 
willing to take the kiss which he always stole before 
he went to the field. He changed his mind, however, 
before he left the house, as Katy knew he would do. 



XIX. 
JOLLY'S STORY. 



Mb West and Mrs Mines left the boys that evening 
soon after Katy had been put to bed. They were both 
very tired, and as Jolly was pretty comfortable they 
went to their own rooms. 

"Jolly," said Dick, soon after they had gone^ **do 
you feel like talking, or like keeping still ?" 

"Like talking," said Jolly. ^ "I feel bright as a 
button to-night*' 

" Did you ever hear a story of a boy named Elah 1" 

"Yes. I've read it over and over again. Why! 
Have you seen it 1" 

" No, but" Dick hesitated. 

" Well, what 1 Do you want to read it ] " 

" Mr Murray was speaking of it this morning. He 
told me to ask you to tell it to me. Would you mind 
doing it 1 Do you feel well enough ? " 

'* Yea, Come and fiit here on the bed so that I need 
not talk loud enough to d\st\K\>'£x^T^^ 
I'raDk was sitting beside t^^^V.^^^^^^^^^'^'^'^^^ 
J'a his band. He closed it ^ ^^^"^^ ^^^"^'^^ «s^^ ^«i^ 
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'* Ton will not disturb me. I should like to hear the 
story/' 

"What were you reading?" asked Jolly. 

" This little book of yours. * Hymns from the land 
of Luther. I was just looking at this verse, — 

* Betum, return ! 
Poor, long lost wanderer, home ! 
"With all thy bitter tears, 
Thy heavy burdens, come ! 
As thou art all sin and pain, 
Fear not to implore in vain : 
See the Father comes to meet thee, 
Points to mercy's open door ; 
"Words of life and promise greet thee — 
Ah ! return, delay no more I '" 

"There are beautiful hymns in that book,*' said 
Jolly. 

Dick said nothing, but two li^es in that sweet verse 
seemed to ring in his ears, 

" As thou art all sin and pain. 
Fear not to implore in vain. ' 

He sat down on the side of the bed, and Jolly 
began. 

" I shall tell you the story as nearly in the words of 
the book as I can remember them, and I think I know 
them pretty well, for I have read it very often. Far 
away m the East there lies a fair land, the domain of 
a great and powerful king. This king was a good and 
kind ruler, out the people of the land had revolted 
against him, and given tnemselves up to all manner of 

evil. 

" One morning when the sun shone brightly upon 
this land, a child sat beneath the shadow of a great 
tree, sad and distressed. The glorious sun and the 
gay flowers had no charm for him, for ha'^^&^Sk.^iKst^ 
trouble. A message had come ixoTXi>i>ckfc ^x^a^'^^Kssv^*^ 
the people telling them tkat ^i\iete ^^ '"^^ ^"^SSrix^ 
them aoFFow and pain, sore puuvetoxec^* vsv ^i^- 
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bellion against him. The people knew that they were 
powerless to resist him, and many were in deep dis- 
tress and fear. Some, however, made light of it, and 
went about their daily toils saying that the king would 
not come yet to fulfil his threats, and that they would 
enjoy life while they might. Others said that they " 
did not fear him ; and others still, that he was too 
merciful to punish the wicked. 

" But Elah, the little boy who sat beneath the tree. 
' knew that the king had never broken his word, ana 
he was very anxious. As he sat there mournful and 
sad, he felt a light touch upon his shoulder, and look- 
ing up he saw a Being clothed all in white, with a 
bright, shining face, and a glory about his head. 
Elah rose and bowed himself to the ground, for he 
knew that this must be a messenger from the great 
king. His heart sank within him, and his knees smote 
together. But the angel looked Hndly upon him, and 
said: 

^' ^ Fear not, Elah, for the king hath sent me unto 
thee in mercy. He bids thee come to him, even now.' 

** ' To come to him ! ' repeated Elah, in astonish- 
ment. * Would you have me to go to the palace of the 
king?' 

*' ^ That is his command.' 

"*But we are rebels.' said Elah. *My father's 
house revolted against tne king ; and even I have re- 
belled. Young as I am, I have disobeyed his com- 
mands and refused to serve him. Surely he would 
not suffer me to enter his palace. He has said that he 
will sorely punish all such as sin against him.' 

"*But hast thou not heard his offer of mercy? 
Hast thou not heard that the king's son has suffered 
for the guilty ? The word went forth, " The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die," but as a ransom has been offered, 
the king's son has himself borne the penalty; he has 
paid adl the debt ; and no'w \ift \sv^ "Owife <^<^me unto 

"'JBut I am not fit; Baidma^A^^Vv\v%^^^5r«Lxss^^ 
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his ragged clothe& * How can I go to the palace as I 
amr 

"*The king's son has provided for thee garments 
white and fair. Up 1 Up ! Be on thy way ! ' 

** ^ But the way is long. The palace is afar off, and 
the road lies through forests where wild beasts roam. 
I shall be lost in the wilderness, or die of hunger and 
thirst.' 

" * Nay, but thou shalt be fed. Thou shalt eat of 
the bread of life, and drink of the fountain of living 
waters. And see, the king has sent unto thee this 
little book. It will tell thee of all the dangers whic^ 
lie in thy path, and show thee how to escape them. 
And there shall go with thee a guide. See.' 

'^ Elah looked, and there stood behind him an angel 
clothed in white, like unto him with whom he talked. 
But beside the angel there stood another figure in 
dark raiment. 

" * And who is this T asked Elah. 

" * This is one who would lead thee away from the 

Ealace j who would do thee harm. But listen not to 
is voice. Listen only to the words of him who will 
stand at thy right hand; he will guide thee safely 
through the narrow road. He is thy guardian, whom 
the lung has sent unto thee. Up, and be on thy way ; 
thy Prince waiteth for thee ! Take in thy hand this thy 
guide-book, it will point out to thee the road. When 
thou art in doubt, open it, and a light shall shine from 
it to lead thee into the right path. On, Elah, on ! 
** The Master is come and calleth for thee ! " ' 

"Then Elah turned to obey, and the brightest 
angel vanished from his sight ; but turning his head 
he saw standing at his side the other holy Being, and 
as he glanced up into the fair face the angel smiled 
and said — 

" ' Open thy book. It will show thee the ri^hfe 
road.' « 

'''Tbia is the pleasantest pa\.\i; ^^ ^ ^^^"il*^ ^ 
turning, Elah saw standing ait\i^\«i\.\wMANiw8.<^^^ 
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Bpirit. As he spoke, he pointed to a path which ran 
near them, a broad smooth road, boraered with gav 
flowers and bright with the sweet sunlight j^ah 
turned toward it. 

*' ' Surely this must be the road^ it is so beautiful,' 
said he, forgetting the warning which had been given 
him. 

'* * Nay, nay. Open thy book,' whispered the fairer 
angel. 

'* Elah obeyed, and as he looked into the book he 
saw there the words written in shining letters, * This 
is the way, walk ye in it;' and from those words 
there streamed forth a soft, silvery light which fell, 
not on the broad road, but on a narrow path whidi ran 
close beside it There were but few flowers in this 
path. Here and there a white lily raised its head, and 
a little flower called heart's-ease was scattered all 
through it, but there were no gaily-coloured blossoms 
there. The light from the book fell very clearlv on it 
so Elah turned into it To lus surprise, the dark angel 
followed him. 

*' 'Will you. too, go to the palace?' asked the boy. 

*' 'I will follow thee, and be a friend unto thee,' 
said the spirit. ' But wilt thou dare to go into the 
palace 1 The king " taketh vengeance of all those that 
rise up against him," and thou hast rebelled.' 

''Ekh's cheek grew white, and he stood still in the 
path, afraid to go on. 

*' ' Nay. Elah, listen not to his words. See what thy 
Lord saith of himself :' and turning over the leaves of 
the book which the ooy held in iiis hanc^ the fair 
angel showed unto him these words written in letters 
of gold, * The Lord is merciful and gracious, slow to 
anger, and plenteous in mercy.' 

'* Elah's face grew bright again as he read, and he 
went on with a ught step in the narrow path. 
'*For a long time be wa\kfc^ iot^^t^^XsM^^Y in the 
thought of the joy whick avjwXjfc^Vws^^xv^ Oaftfc\^\^ 
times by the sweet words ol <iom\Qt^^>K\s5a.>aA\am\ 
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« 

in his guide-book. Here and there, all through the 
book, were promises and blessings strewed, like sweet- 
scented flowers, among the rules and orders which had 
been given by the kin^. These were Elah's joy, and 
when the dark angel tried to discourage him by point- 
ing to the length of the journey and the dangers 
which threatened him, the friend who walked at his 
right hand would find for him a promise to suit his 
every need. 

** But, by and by the road grew dark and dreary. 
He could no longer see to read his dear book, and his 
feet lagged wearily. 

'* * See,' said the dark angel, ' how bright are the lights 
in the broad road. See those soft couches where the 
weary may repose. Come, let us join the gay crowd.' 

'' £lah looked wistfully toward the laughing, danc- 
ing multitude, and turned slowly, half reluctantly, in 
their direction. 

"'Elah, Elah!' whispered his friend, 'open thy 
book.' 

'' ' It is too dark to read it,' said the boy, still gaz- 
ing at the sparkling light. 

" * The Lord is thy Ught.' 

" But the dark angel's voice drowned the words of 
the other. ' Come, come, weary one ! Come and rest 
in these fair bowers.' 

"Elah followed him. Slowly he turned into the 
broad road, stopping now and then as if he would fain 
resist the tempter's voice, yet drawing nearer and 
nearer to the forbidden path, until at last, dazzled by 
its brilliancy and lured on by the ^ay sights and 
scenes, he found himself in the very midst of the mul- 
titude. 

" ' Elah, Elah !' pleaded a gentle voice at his side. 
But it grew fainter and fainter as he became sur- 
rounded hy the crowd of pleasure-seekers^ and at la&t 
ceased entirely. « 

''On went the boy, coflrngtYL^Vci^^^^-^^^X^; 
ing the gay butterflies liete m^L XVct^^^^^ ^sKsss^t. 
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all the amnsements in which those around him spent 
their days ; looking for the pleasure which the tempter 
had promised him, but never finding it The sweet 
scent of the flowers sickened him, the gorgeous butter- 
flies eluded him : he found no comfort, no lasting joy 
in anything ; ana at last, wearied and worn out, he said 
to the dark angel — 

"'You have deceived me. Lead me back to the 
narrow path where I was at peace.' 

'* ' You are weary ; lie down here and rest,* said his 
companion; and as he spoke he pointed to a soft 
coucn by the roadside. 

" No, no ! I must go back ! ' 

** The dark angel laughed a hard, cmel laugh. ' Will 
you go back,' he said * Where is your guide now t 
You have left him far behind' 

'^Elah turned, but lus friend was nowhere near. 
Again the laugh of the cruel tempter struck on his 
ear. 

'* ' Oh, what shall I do ? ' he cried, in his despair. 

'' ' Lie down and rest ; then we will find tne way 
back,' said the dark angel, changing his mocking tone 
to one of kindness. 

'* Elah hesitated. He longed to throw himself upon 
that soft bed, for he was sorely tired; but he had 
heard that those who slept in the enemy's country 
seldom waked again, and he feared His trembling 
limbs could scarcely support him, and his aching eyes 
closed heavily even as he stood there. 

" * Come,' said the tempter. As he spoke he drew 
him toward the couch, and almost before the boy knew 
which way his feet were tending, he had sunk upon it 
and was lost in sleep. 

*^ How long he lay there he knew not, but he was 
roused by a loud voice, crying in lus ear, 'Awake, 
awake, thou that sleepest I' 
''Lifting hi& head he 8aw\i\a gacAfeMAiT^<s«wl«fcand- 
ing beside him. But he \?aB iio\. «iwift. ^"^^\5!<as^ 
of the forest were arownd \axa \ S^ossossss^^ ^\ ^as^ 
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spirits, like unto him who had tempted him to leave 
the narrow way, encompassed him ; Elah shrank back 
in terror. 

" * Fly, fly for thy life ! ' cried the angel 

** * Nay, but see the wild beasts in thy path ; thou 
shalt be torn limb from limb,* said another voice ; and 
glancing up, Elah saw the face of the tempter. 

^ For a moment he hesitated, but the angel raised 
him. *Away, away!* he criea, 'while yet there ii 
time for repentance?' 

" Elah sprang to his feet, but, oh, whut a crowd sur- 
rounded him ! Where were all the gay people whom 
he had seen before he fell asleep 1 Old, haggard faces 
stared at him, misery looked out at him from aU those 
deep sunken eyes : the flowers were faded and dying, 
and the bright light had been followed by the aark- 
ness of night. With a cry of fear the boy stretched 
out his hand to his friend The angel caught it and 
hurried him away. The wild beasts howled around 
him, and a hundred cruel hands tried to draw him 
back. Elah shook with fear. 

** * Cry unto thy Lord for help,' said the angeL 

"'Lord, save, or I perish! cried Elah; and the 
dark spirits all fled away, and the beasts with them, 
so that Elah and his guide were left alone. 

'* Slowly and sadly he went on his way, his little 
book, all torn and soiled, in his hand. He had 
opened it, but the light which streamed from it was 
dimmed, its pages were darkened, and Elah could 
scarcely see where the light felL But he followed it 
as closely as he could, and at last with weary, aclung 
limbs he stood again in the narrow path, travel- 
stained, weak, and worn. 

" * Poor child, poor child ! ' whispered a low voice in 
his ear. 

''He turned his head and saw the dark angel again 
beside him. 

'" TFi/i vou never leave me V ctve^'^^cu _^^^« 
'Nay, but I am thy fximd, ^oox \i0-3. vs» «^^^^ 
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me to think to what thou art hastening. The king 
has said that guilt shall not go unpunished, and yet 
thou art on thy way to meet him, sin-stained and 
polluted.' 

" Elah looked down upon his clothes. They were 
soiled with the dust of the broad road, and torn by 
the thorns and brambles which grew there. 

"'The king's son will clothe thee in the glorious 
robe of his own righteousness,' whispered the bright 
angel. 

" ' But thou hast fallen away from him. He will 
no longer look on thee in love,' said the tempter. 

"Elah stood still, and looked despairingly at his 
friend 

" ' He will heal all thy backslidings,' was the gentle 
answer. 

" * Wilt thou go to him under such a weight of sin ?" 
said the dark angeL * Will he welcome to his palace 
such a downcast, troubled one as thou?' 

" * Come unto me all ye that laboiur and are heayy 
laden, and I will give you rest,' said the voice of his 
comforter. 

"*Look into thine own hearty' whispered the 
tempter. *See how full of all evil it is. Wait at 
least until thou hast made thyself more pure and tit 
for the eyes of the king.' 

" ' Yes,' said Elah, ' that is well. Let me wait until 
I can cleanse myself from these impurities. I will 
wash my garments. See, the palace gates are even 
now before me. I am not fit to go before the king.' 

"*But the king says, "Come,"' whispered the 
angel. 'Thy pollution is all washed away in the 
blood of the sacrifice slain for thee. O Elah. Elah, 
thou canst never work out a righteousness for thyself ! 
Wilt thou not trust to what the king's son hath done 
for thee ? See ! ' 
''He pointed forwatd, aa^'EX^Ja. «a.^ Wore him a 
cross reared upon the laiii-to^ \ vxA ovi'Csia^ ^^ss^SiwaA 
^tiag 'One like unto the Sou oi ^o^ 'YJwi.V^w^^m 
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were black above him, the earth trembled and shook ; 
and as Elah stood and gazed, awestruck, an exceeding 
bitter cry broke from the lips of him who hung upon 
that cross ; ihe forsaken of God. 

" * What wilt thou add to that 1 ' asked the angel in 
a low, solemn voice. 

*^ Elah fell with his face to the ground, and when 
again he lifted his head the cross was no longer there; 
but in its place there stood One with pierced hands 
and feet, who stretched forth his arms unto him, and 
said, in a sad, reproachful voice : — 

" * Ye will not come unto me that ye might have 
life.' 

"And Elah fell upon his knees, and cried, *Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do 1 ' 

" And his Lord answered, * Believe, only believe !' 

" Then Elah said, humbly, * Lord I believe ; help 
thou mine unbelief ! * and rising, he went on his way. 

" At last he reached the gates of the palace, but even 
here the tempter was at his side. ' The king is a just 
judge, and thou hast deeply sinned. Wilt thou not 
fear to meet him 1 * 

"*Nay, for Christ has diedT said Elah, boldly. 
* I have an advocate with the Father.* 

" The bright angel smiled, and as Elah stood at the 
palace gates, he whispered, * Knock, and it shall be 
opened unto thee.* 

" Then Elah lifted up his hand, and knocked. The 
gates were opened, ana there, before them, with out- 
stretched hand and smiling face, stood Him who had 
hung upon the cross. A glory shone about Him, and 
before Him the angels veiled their faces, crying, * Holy, 
holy, holy!* 

"As little Elah stood upon the threshold, the Lord 
came unto him and took him by the hand, saying 
unto him, * Come ye blessed of my Father ^i3Q3afts^^^55ift. 
kingdom prepared for you.' ,j. 

''And the glory wMcli dione »xova>^'®^^:?^'^^^<i. 
to fadl upon the child, changixis ^iV^ xK^&ct^i^^ ^^^ 
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into gannents white and fair ; and as the gates closed 
upon Elah the guardian angel turned away to lead 
some new wanderer back into the way of peace, say- 
ing, * Thev which have believed do enter into rest/ " 

As Jolly paused, Dick rose from Jliis seat upon the 
bed and walked over to the other side of the room. 
For a few moments he stood there silently, then bid- 
ding the other boys ^ good-night," he left them with- 
out one word of comment upon the story. 

Frank still sat beside the bed after Dick had left the 
room. Jolly lay watching his face, wondering what 
Ms thoughts were. 

"Well, Frank," he said, at last, "are you thinking 
about my story?" 

"Yes," said Frank, "and Jolly, I have made up my 
mind that the narrow path is the best one for me, as 
well as for little Elah." 



XX. 

PEACE. 

The week proved a tedious one to Jolly. It was very 
pleasant for a day or two to be petted and waited on; 
but, the novelty once worn ofii he grew tired of it 
He felt well and strong, f ulljr able to do his share of 
work, and it was harder to he there kept prisoner by 
his lame feet than if he had been really sick. He 
longed to be out in the open air, it seemed so dose 
and confined shut up between four walls. 

The boys went in to see him when the^jr came home 

to dinner, and spent every evening in his room ; but 

through the day he was much of the time alone with 

Katy, Mrs Bines being m >i^i^ ^oicibftiivor attending to 

some of her houselioid d\A\ft^, «^^ ^^ "^^^ ''3as!kfe\s5M3L!^ 

rather heavily on his lianda, ^^ ^^^ ^jcas^ ^^ 

About Dick, wanting very m\xd^\a «^RaJB.\ft>Kfla.^\s*• 
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the boy made it so evident that he did not choose to 
teU his thoughts that he did not dare to ask him any 
questions. Dick was not much of a talker, and seldom 
spoke of his own feelings in any way, and Jolly feared 
tnat if he pressed him for an answer to any of the 
questions wnich he longed to ask, he might do harm. 
So he wisely said nothing, but waited for Dick to speak 
first. 

And that week was as long to poor Dick as it was 
to Jolly, for it was spent in hard painful thought. 
The dark spirit and tne bright angel of Elah's story 
were struggling for the mastery over him, and he 
would yield to neither. He was not ready to make a 
bold stand for the right, and yet he was not willing to 
give himself up to the tempter and follow him mto 
the broad road. Day after dav passed on, and still he 
could not make up his mind to yield his stubborn 
will. 

£[is father said but little to him. The watchful 
eye, the loving look, and the gentler tone of voice in 
which he spoke to him were the only signs which told 
that he knew of the boy's trouble, for Mr West, like 
Jolly, was afraid to urge Dick to confide in him, for 
he knew him well enough to feel sure that such a 
course would not answer, and so he waited paJtiently, 
putting up many an anxious prayer that the Saviour 
would send His Holy Spirit to guide the poor boy to 
peace and happiness. 

Sunday morning dawned again, at last. There was 
no one to go to church that day except Mr West and 
his two boys ; for Mrs Hine» said that she should 
stav at home with Jolly, and as Katy was not very 
well she kept her with her. 

Dick had hoped that when the Sabbath came he 
should feel better, that its holy quiet would help him 
to decide the question which so muck t^oviii^j^Visssi., 
But he was disappointed, lift xc^^^ «^Yc^JsXfe'^^ ^\??^xi 
happy, with a feeling oi mpaXieacfe^^^s^^^^^ 
toward every one. He bc«£C«^^ «^^^ ^ \st^&o.»^*«- 
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and when they were on their way to church he sat as 
silent as if he were dumb. He felt as if Frank and 
his father were watching him, and he determined in 
an obstinate, stubborn spirit that they should not 
know how wretched he was. When he entered the 
church and sat down in the old familiar pew, with the 
old familiar faces all around him, the same feeling 
seemed to possess him ; and when Mr Palmer rose in 
the pulpit Dick sat up straight in his seat and looked 
at lum with a sort of defiance in his face, as if he 
thought, '* You shall not influence me.*' He felt as if 
the minister must know all that was passing in his 
mind, and that he would preach at him. So he sat 
there as ui^ppy as any poor boy could well be until 
the text for the sermon was given out, "Jesus of 
Nazareth passeth by.'* 

Mr Palmer's deep voice spoke the words as if he felt 
that he was telling to those who listened to him the 
most blessed tidings which could be uttered. He 
paused for a moment, and then began his sermon bv 
drawing a picture of the blind man to whom the mul- 
titude had told the glad news. He pictured the poor 
man sitting there in the bright sunlight, yet in black 
darkness, and as he heard the tramp of the coming 
crowd asking what it meant, and his joy and dcdight 
on hearing the answer, " Jesus of Nazareth passetii 
by.*' Then he told them how the blind man cned out 
"Jesus, thou son of David, have mercy on me !'* ana 
spoke of the Saviour's tenderness and pity as He stood 
still beside him, and said, *' What wilt thou that I shall 
do unto thee V* and in answer to his prayer gave him 
si^t. 

The story told, Mr Palmer stood for an instant look- 
ing down upon the earnest faces gazing upat him, and 
among them all he saw none so eager as Dick West's. 
The minister leaned loi'vrMd ove^ the pulpit, and 
speaking in a deep, ao\eixiiiNo\a^^«A,'''' ^^'s^^&'^kl'Kaza- 
retb passeth by even now ', W\. lEka\Qaj^\iSi\»\as5&'^i5iR. 
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again ! There are some here who, although the sun- 
light of God's love is shining all around them, are yet 
groping in the dark ; wearied with Seeking for light, 
they are sitting by the roadside in their misery and 
despair ; to them I come to-day, saying unto them, 
'Jesus of Nazareth passeth bv!' Poor, blind heart, 
cry unto Him ; stretch forth thine hand and lay hold 
upon Him ! . Say humbly, * Jesus, thou son of David, 
have mercy on me !' and He will stand at thy side and- 
ask, in His loving, comforting voice, * What wilt thou 
that I shall do unto thee?' What right hast thou to 
despair when Jesus of Nazareth stands beside thee 
waiting to give thee light? Say unto Him, *Lord. 
that I might receive my sight !' and His hand shall 
be laid upon thy head, thine eyes shall be opened, and 
thou shaft see Him in all the fulness of His love and 
mercy. Weary struggling heart, longing for rest, 
* Jesus of Nazareth passeth by ! ' " • 

When the last hymn had been sung, and the service 
closed, Dick touched his father's arm as Mr West was 
leaving the pew to go to his Sunday-school class, and 
said, "Father, are you going to stay to the second 
service?" 

" Yes, my son. Why do you ask ?" 

" Because I don't want to go to Sunday-school. I 
will be back before church is out. I want to be alone." 

**Very i^ell, my boy. Go, and may God go with 
you." 

Dick left the church, and passing round behind it, 
struck into the woods and was soon out of sight. 

The second service was ended, and Mr West was 
leading the horses out of the shed in which they had 
stood all day, when Dick came round from the oppo- 
site side of the building. 

"Let me take them out, father," he said, almost 
before Mr West knew that he was there. 

His father looked at him a.ii3io\\.^^ ^ ^cc^^'^^'^^^ 
bis face to meet the loving e^e,^ ^\:\0Q.V^^«3is^ ^«^'^ 
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fixed on him. He laid his hand in his father's, and 
said venr gently, ''Yes, father, He has opened my 
eyes, and I see Him, as Mr Palmer said, 'in all the ful- 
ness of His love and mercy.* ** 

After supper that eyening, Mr West and Dick went 
out to see a sick man who lived on a farm near by. 
When they returned, Dick crossed the hall to Joll3?s 
room, while his father went into the -sitting-room 
where Mrs Hihes sat with Eaty, teaching a hymn to 
her. Dick found Jolly and Frank talking very ear- 
nestly. 

" Come in," said Jolly, for he had paused at the 
door. " Come in. We have no secrets from you." 

Dick sat down beside him. In a few moments 
Katy came in, and seeing him there climbed into 
his lap. 

" I ve only seen you such a little bit to-day,** said 
she. 

" Yes, I *ve been away all day," said Dick, gravely. 
" I have something to tell yoiL Katy.** 

"What is it]'* and she lilted her head from his 
breast and looked eagerly into his face. 

" Don't you know that I told you last Monday night 
that I didn't know how to love the Saviour 1" 

" Yes,** said Katy, ve^ softly, " and that made me 
so sorry. If you loved Him you *d be so glad.** 

** I do lov6 Him, and I am glad." 

Katy looked into his face for a moment, then she 
put her arms around his neck and hid her face on his 
shoulder. When she lifted it again, it was iJl wet 
with tears. 

"What makes me cry when I'm so glad?'* said 

she. "It would come, I couldn*t help it. Oh, we 

all love our dear Jesus now, Dicky and Frankie 

too ! '* 

Dick glanced qnicldy toward Frank. His brother 

rose and came to him. **X«a.T>\OC V^^fflJA."I've 

chosen the same Master,** «^IL^V'b^ai^^!^^i3w^Q^<5k\!L'^^ 
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boy's shoulder. Dick's hand stole up and clasped his 
lovingly. 

Dick had been alone at ni^ht ever since Jolly's 
accident, for Frank had slept in the parlour to t&k.e 
care of the invalid. After he had gone to bed he 
heard the door open, and looking up saw Frank. 

" I couldn't go to sleep without coming up to see 
you," said he. "You know that we were to tell each 
other what we thought of all this to-night. Of course 
that is not necessary now, but it seems strange, Dick, 
doesn't it, that things should look so different from 
what they did last Sunday, only one short week ago ?" 

He had thrown himself down upon the bed beside 
his brother. 

"Yes," said Dick, "it does seem strange. Oh, it 
was a hard fight, Frank, wasn't it V* 

"It seemed so for you, poor fellow," said Frank, 
clasping his hand. " But your will is so much stronger 
than mine. I believe I gave up Monday night when 
Katy made that little prayer for you. It was an- 
swered for me, then." 

" It wasn't answered for me until to-day," said Dick. 
"It has been hard, hard work," and he passed his 
hand wearily over his forehead. "I'm wretchedly 
obstinate, Frank. But, oh, I'm so glad now that it is 
all over ! Now that Jesus Christ is my own Saviour 
I feel ready to do all He would have me do." 

"Dear old Dick," said Frank, and then the two 
boys lay still, thinking. 

By and by Frank turned and looked at his brother. 
Dick had fallen asleep, and the light from the lamp 
which Frank had brought up fell full upon him. The 
anxious, tired look had fadcKl from his face, leaving it 
as peaceful and untroubled as the face of a little clmd. 
As Frank sat looking at him, Dick smiled, and stretch- 
ingout his hand, said, " I will come. Lord Jesus." 

He always talked in bia €\&«i^ ^V^svV^V^^Nifc^sew'si.* 
cited, but it seemed to Yiaok aa \ift V^aax^^^^ss^ 's^'^a^ 
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to-night, that the boy must see his Saviour standing 
there beside him ; and as Dick began to murmur 
again he rose softly from the bed and stole away with 
a feeling that he had no right to listen unseen to 
those sacred Worda 
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